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of the populace, and alighting from his carriage, he 
was attacked by one of the crowd, and received a fatal 
'| stab, from a knife in the throat. This was the signal 








streets, and amidst the glow of torches and the shouts 






















PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


———— —— 


BER 23, 1848, 
ther ele nent of his being is subordinated? In other | man, exerted by the juxta-position of a number of small 
‘ords, in what consists his humanity! Whatis that, /and independent tribes, acknowledging no common 
hy y an impassible gulf, distinguishes man from the | bond of union. They are engaged in continual petty 
brute ereation? Plainly, his religious nature ; the capa- | wars among themselves, and find leisure for little else, 
city to know and to love his Maker ; to receive from the | since each class is mistrustful of all the rest. Similar 
great source of all life, an ever influent, inmost, highest | was the condition of Europe during the dark ages, 
life, by which he may be transformed into a true image | when the power of the Kings was but nominal, and the 
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All letters relating in any way to the paper, should be 


addressed (post-paid) to “The Editors of the Harbinger, 
No 9 Spruce Street, New York.” * 
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From the Univerowlam. bs 
Peter and the Angel. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Sleep, cradling in its arms the wearied world, 
Hushed to sweet rest a poor unfriended man ; 
gyves and dungeon misery hurled, 
Beneath the Church’s ban. 


He had gone forth with bold, unselfish zeal, 
An |, through the Hierarchal City’s crowded mart, 
Fiung burning Truths, like sparks from flaming stecl, 
Upon the People’s Heart. 


So:ne Power there was about his strong, plain words, 
That shook the very base of Church and State, 
And spreaé strange terror thro.igh the haughty crowds 
Of armed and mitrad Great. . 


He taught the very Slave that he possessed 
A Manhood mightier then imperial Rome, 
A Power that roused should Wrongs fierce 
breast, . 
And scatter like the foam. 


He rose in might beneath the Temple’s dome, 
Rending the tabernacles veils apart, 
Showing that God dwelt not in gold or stone, 
But in the loving Heart. 


Neat . his true spirit moved the enkindling throng 
As the obedient sea beneath the stars, 
The mountain waves of Popular Thought ran strong 
Against Oppression’s bars. 


So his free speech and freer thought to crush, 
The Priesthood flung him to the dungeon stone, 
And through the Midnight’s cold, sepulchral hush, 
Peter slept calmly on : 


Slept calmly, fearing not to-morrow’s load, 
The seourge of suffering and the crown of thorns, 
For the true Soul sails safely home to God, 
Alike through calmand storms. 


lille 


A glory kindles round his brow: he wakes: 
Tinged with the Morn his Sout transfigured stands 
Upon his eye the eternal radiance breaks, 
And spread the Elysian Lands. 


And lo? the Angel! the delivering Friend ! 
His form divine in soft resplendance ’rayed, 
His accents with the captive’s heart beats blend, 
“Tis I, be not afraid.” 


Before his touch the brazen portals ope! 
Beneath his glance the welded gyves give way! 
They, band in hand, go forth and heaven’s blue cope 
Aboveis tinged with Day. 


So Peter, strong in supersensual might, 
Rode forth triumphant o’er Wrong’s gathering storm 
The first Cevsaper, marshalling to the fight 
The Armizs of Rerorm. 
Oh, Brother Man, fear not! Though Hate and Wrong 
And Want and Death hem round thy perilous path 
Cease not to warble forth thine angel song,4 
Fear not old Falsehood’s wrath. 


Whether we face the Lions in the den, 
Or sail o’er martyrdom’s red, fiery seas, 
Around us camp, invisible to men, — 
“ The Cloud of Witnesses.” 


No chains can bind, no flames consume the soul : 
God’s breath dissolves the avalanche of Il: 
When the dark clouds of suffering round us roll, 
Heaven sends its Angels still. 
re oe 
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European Affairs. 

The Steamer Niagara arrived in Boston on Satur- 
day Morning, with seven days later intelligence from 
Europe, having left Liverpool on the 2d inst. 

The most important event that has oecurred since 
the last advices, is the democratic insurrection at 
Rome, and the temporary abduction of the Pore, if 
not his complete removal from political power. The 
measures of Count Rosst, a politician of the school of 
Guizot and Metternich, had produced a great excite- 
ment among the people. By selecting him as his prin- 
Cipa| minister, with a view to the re-establishment of 
despotic principles in Italy, Pore Pivs had made him- 
felf an object of suspicion with the friends of Italian li- 
berty, and shared in the odium which the arbitrary 
Policy of Rossi could not fail to produce. The arrival | 
of a powerful military force at Rome, for the purpose 
of overawing the people, was the immediate occasion 
of the explosion. On the appearance of Count Rossi 









in the midst of the excited multitude, on his way to the 


of exuliation, the popular chorus rang to the skies, 
“* Blessed is the hand that stabbed the tyrant.” The 
next day a more decided demonstration took place. 
The streets were thronged with insurgents, most of 
them with arms. Handbills were circulated, contain- 
ing the demands of the people. Five points were in- 
sisted on, namely—l1. Promulgation and full adoption 
of Italian nationality. 2. Convocation of a constitu- 
ent assembly and realization of the federal pact. 3. 
Realization of the vote for the war of independence 
given in the Chamber of Deputies. 4. Adoption in its 
integrity of the programme Mamiani, 5th June. 5, 
Miuisters who have publie confidence—Mamiani, 
Sterbini, Cambello, Saliceti, Eusconi, Lunati, Sereni, 
Galetti. 

The first intention was to proceed to the Chamber 
of Deputies and solicit redress in a constitutional man- 
ner, As the crowd thickened, the cry was raised, 
“To the Pope’s Palace.” By one o’c!ock. the tumul- 
tuous procession had arrived at th « wal and 
through the members of the Chamber, presedialill 
grievances to His Holiness. In ten minutes the an- 
swer was sent, that the Pope would take the subject 
into consideration, This did not appease the inflamed 
populace. They sent back their messengers, with in- 
structions to insist on a personal interview with the 
Pope himself. This was granted. Thc Pope refused, 
assent, and declared that he would not brook dictation. 
The situation of his Holiness now became more criti- 
eal, The palace was surrounded with a dense crowd. 
No escape was possible. The small detachment of 
Swiss guards on duty was inadequate to the emergen- 
cy. They, however, assumed an attitude of provok- 
ing hostility, barred the gates of the palace, and pre- 
pared to fire on the ocean mass of assailants. No time 
wasnow to be lost. The people commenced a vigor- 
ousattack on the Quirinal. Shots were fired on both 
sides. Patma, the Private Secretary of the Pope, 
was killed in the affray, and his Holiness himself, it is 


said, met with a narrow escape. A truce was now 


declared. Another deputation claimed audience of 
the Pope, which was granted. They persisted in their 
demands. The Pope was allowed one hour for deli- 
beration. If he did not assent to the wishes of the 
people, the Quirinal was to be sacked and all its in- 
mates slaughtered, saving only the Pope. He now 
hesitated no longer, and proclaimed a new ministry, in 
accordance with the popular will. His assent was 
received with transports of enthusiasm. The day was 
gained by the people; and by the last accounts, the 
Pope had fled either to France or Spain. By intel- 
ligence from Rome, dated Nov. 20th, it appears that 
tranquility had been completely restored. 

In France the excitement on the Presidental elec- 
tion absorbed the public mind. The prospects of 
Cavaignac were somewhat brighter, but Louis Napo- 
Leon still continued to take the precedence. 





For the Harbinger. 
The Approach of Society from' Remote Ages towards 
the Combined Order. 

We turn now to Western Asia, and to the main to- 
pic of this article from which the remarks on the Eas- 
tern nations were a brief but necessary digression. 
From the site of the primitive Eden, wherever that 
may have been, population, in course of time, spread 
uiself throughout this region, wandering to: the shores 
of the Caspian, Black and Mediterranean Seas—to the 
banks of the Tygris and Euphrates, and the South. 
Here, fertile plains, navigable streams, and _proximi- 
ty to the sea shore, did all that such circumstances 
could do, to improve and develope national character. 
In these and other local features, it is, however, that 
we find one prominent cause of that great difference 
between the Eastern and Western nations of Asia al- 
ready alluded to, viz.: the immobility of the former 
and the constant changeability of the latter. The In- 
dus is the dividing line between the mobile and immo- 
bile. All East of it has been stationary—all West of 
it in constant motion, if not advancement. So far, or 
up to the present time, it is those events alone that have 
taken place West of the Indus, that have been preg- 
nant with the most important consequences to the hu- 
man race, andin keeping with their important bear- 
ing, it is these events alone that have been the subject 
of special prophecy. Now, what have been these 
events ; how have they influenced human affairs, and 
to what point of human progress have they tendea, 
that they should have been thus heralded by the in- 
spired penman ? 

To view these events in their proper light, and order 
of succession, we again plant ourselves upon our cen- 
tral point of observation, viz.: the individual man. We | 
will contemplate over again the order of his develop- 
ment, and see whether the history of the Microcosm 
does not tally with that of the Macrocosm. We pro- 
ceed to ask, therefore, what is the central, leading ele- 





and likeness of God, and according to the degree of | quarrels among the feudal lords kept every thing in 
his capacity, receive appropriate and dispense to others, | agitation. 


the Divine Love and Wisdom. Man is man, i. e., he 


accomplishes the end of his existence only in propor- 


Their despotism was another feature of the Eastern 
monarchies. . They were despotic, both because their 


tion as he resembles his Maker, and this resemblance subjects were conquered nations, and because a des- 


consists in knowing what is true, and loving and doing 


what is good. In this alone consists real, solid Hap- 


piness, and happiness for each and all is the sole end of 


creation. Religion is not the blind observance of cer- 


tain arbitrary laws given by the Creator for the sake of 


keeping man in subjection to himself. The farthest 


possible from it. God’s laws are immutable, eternnl, 


universal. They proceed from the character of God 
himself ; they form one with his nature, which is Love 
itself, and Wisdom itself, and hence it is impossible, 
from the very nature of things, that true, full happiness 
can be enjoyed by any individual, or community of in- 
dividuals, who do not obey these eternal laws; who 
do not, in other words, harmonize themselves with the 
character »f God, and thus, with all the manifestations 
of the Divine character in the various spheres of crea- 
tion. The unity of man with God in true religion ; the 
unity of man’s nature with the Divine nature, necessa- 
rily ineludes his unity, his harmony with all else in the 
universe, since God is its author andcreator. To bring 
man, then, to bring the race into this sublime unity, 
even during its terrestrial life, this, we would in all 
humility suggest, has been, if not the sole, then one of 
the purposes ot Divine Providence in ordering the course 
of events inthe manner recorded by History. God 
deals with tH® race, as the wise parent with his child. 
The parent is most careful so to order the whole course 
of his child’s education, as to render it in the highest 
degree conducive tothe healthy development of his 
moral and religious nature. Because he knows, that 
when this, the highest element of his child’s being, has 
acquired strengh, it will assert and maintain its natu- 
ral supremacy, and in its turn advocate and harmoni- 
ously develope all the lower spheres of his ever-advanc- 
ingtife.” “AY Vike manner we believe that the Divine 
Parent of Humanity has ordered the course of human 
events in such a manner as to educate and prepare the 
race to receive those universal, highest, guiding truths, 
without which it would for ever have remained in a 
maze of error. It is only from the elevation thus at- 
tained, that the whold field of life, social and individu- 
al, can be clearly scanned, and the great high-road 
of Humanity’s future progress proceed, as well as the 
devious, the tangled zig-zag, though onward route, al- 
ready travelled. With these great truths, understood 
and felt, the career of Humanity can no longer be the 
blind impulsive one it has hitherto been ; that slow, 
hap-hazard, gropeing under the dark mists of ignorance 
and falsehood ; but a quick, straight-forward march in 
the clear morning sunlight. 


Let us proceed to examine these prominent histori- 
ealevents. They are the rise and fall of the four great 
Empires of the prophet Daniel’s visions, viz.: the Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Grecian and Roman. These comprise 
the history of the most civilized nations of the earth, 
from the earliest times known, to the present day. To 
the present day, because in the Roman power is includ- 
ed that Religious Empire which arose upon the ruins 
of the civil one. It was only those nations in whoin 
a degree ot civilization could be produced by a combi- 
nation of circumstances, that were the subject of the 
prophet’s visions—visions that predicted the successive 
rise and fall of each of the four kingdoms, and the es- 
tablishment of the Divine authority upon the Earth, to 
which all dominions should be subject. We now are 
to inquire what was done by each of these four king- 
doms towards affecting this result, or the establish- 
ment of christianity on a firm basis, and its propagation 
among nations of such a temperament and character, 
as should ensure its extension throughout the entire 
world. 

Now, what did the great Eastern kingdoms, do in 
furtherance of this great end? 

The prominent features of the ancient Babylonian 
and Persian Empires are, Ist,their yastextent. 2nd, 
their Despotic governments. 3rd, the early develope- 
ment of industry by the inhabitants. 4th, their great 
wealth. 

By their vast extent, they accomplished a great good | 


}and this was, the uniting under one governinent @ 


great number of different wibes, and hordes of wan- 


| dering nomades who oceupied the vast plains between 
| the Tygris,Euphrates and Mediterranean. 


For the 
sake of humanity, both at that time, and for the welfare 
of future ages, it was necessary that these governments 


| should be not only very extensive, but also despotic ; 


for thus alone could these numerous tribes be preven- 
ted from warring upon each other ; thus alone, could 
peace be preserved, and opportunity given for a social 
culture to begin. In Africa and America, and the yet 


‘uncivilized portions of the globe, we have standing ex- 


potic government was in perfect keeping with, and 
only a wider extension of the despotism which each 
man exercised in his own family, over his wives ; for 
wherever polygamy exists, there is the genial soil of 
despotism. These despotisms were then the promoters 
of civilization, negatively, by preventing warfare be- 
between different tribes, and positively, by facilitating 
intercourse between them, and fosteriny industry. In 
this way was developed the third feature of these Asi- 
atic nations, namely, their great wealth. This is pro- 
verbial. From the earliest period, the east has aboun- 
ded in everything that can gratify the senses. The 
working of the precious metals and stones ; costly fur- 
niture ; fine apparel; splendid gardens and parks; 
manufactures of various kinds, are all of Eastern ori- 
gin. The ancient capitals, Ninevah and Babylon, 
were renowned for their opulence and luxury ; while 
the latter city had an extensive commerce. Great 
highroads led from thence to India, to the north, to the 
western extremity of Asia Minor, and Pheenicia ; and 
from the ports of the latter country, these varied pro- 
ductions of the East were distributed through the 
world. On the fall of the Babylonian and the rise of 
the Persian monarchy, its great founder, Cyrus, by his 
excellent regulations, greatly stimulated the prosecu- 
tion of the industrial arts, while the selfishness and os- 
tentation of his successors, kept up the demand upon 

the provinces for articles of luxury or necessity. Thus 
the production of material wealth, the distribution of 
it to other nations, and the communication likewise of 
the arts and sciences involved in this production, may 

be viewed as one of the ends accomplished by the ex- 

istence of the Eastern monarchies, in addition to the 

preservation, by their establishment, ofa large region 

from barbarism and anarchy, by uniting many tribes 

under one head. They may also be of much use in 

exhibiting to the contemplation of mankind (by contrast 

with the Greeks) the deadening influence cast upon 

human progress in every thing above the production 

of mere material riches, by despotism and Polygamy, 

as compared with the genial stimulus of Liberty and 

Monogamy, even when conjoined toa religion per- 

haps less favorable to moral elevation than that of 

the Persians. 


In these and doubtless other ways, the Eastern mon- 
archies considered in themselves, contributed to human 
progress ; but this great cause they forwarded in an- 
other manner, though an indirect one; and this was 
by their relations with the Greeks. Like every other 
individual entity, the Assyrian and Persian Empires 
As the Assy- 
rian was in some measure the cause of the origin of 
the Persian monarchy, so the latter in its turn, and at 
the period of its greatest wealth and power, became 
a powerful agent in drawing out and developing the 
strength and genius of the Greek nation, a nation that 
must have existed and been what it was, or the world 
might yet have been struggling in the night of barbar- 
ism. 


exerted an influence out of themselves. 


The Greeks owed much to the Persian. The fulleg: 
manifestation of power hitherto latent, the greatest 
putting forth of strength, mental or bodily in an indi- 
vidual, occurs only under the influence of some power- 
ful stimulus ; some great crisis on which, he sees that 
his destiny turns. So with a nation, so with the Greeks 
at the Persian invasion. The Persian monarchy hav- 
ing arisen, flourished and arrived at its climax and 
wealth and power, began then to decline. Glorying 
in its strength, it provoked its own destruction, by 
arousing aud developing all the energies of its intend- 
ed victims. This brings us to consider the relation of 
Greece to the world, and to the establishment of 
Christianity. 


The prominent features of the Eastern monarchies, 
|we have seen, were, extent of territory, despotism, 
Polygamy,and the development of the industrial arts ; 
the creation by labor of everything that could gratify 
In this may be traced a correspondence 
with the first state of the individual man. His first 


| wants are those of the body ; the satisfaction of the 


the senses. 


senses being the basis of the activity of his higher fac- 
ulties. These wants, as they are thus the foundation 
of every higher mode of existenee, are imperative, 
they are despotic ; they allow of no temporising ; they 
must be appeased, and that quickly, or the man per- 
ishes. Finally, the lawless or unbalanced gratification 


| of his merely sensual nature, finds its complex and 
representative in Polygamy. 

In Greece, on the other hand, the very opposite con- 
| ditions are found. 





Here we find Liberty, a narrow 


Chamber of Deputies,he was received with howls of in- ' ment of his nature ; that to which, in his true man,every | 


amples of the adverse influence upon the progress of }eou utry, monogamy, and as a natural consequence, al- 
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most, of these favorable circum: es reat | ! 
wealth. Here are seen Seine and 
action, republican governments, and a many sided men- 
tal cultare. It was the life of the intellect that the 
Greeks developed beyond any thing else. Every sub- 
ject adapied to the action of the higher mental powers 
e seized upon and carried to a high state of perfec- 
on. Philosophy, poetry, painting, sculpwre, archi- 
tecture, astronomy, history, eloquence, the art of gov- 
ernment, &c., were cultivated to an extent no-where 
previously met with. In all these studies they became 
the models of after-times. They became the world’s 
teachers, by the colonies they sent out along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and which carried with them 
more or less of the customs and literature of the moth- 
er country ; by the refining influence which they ex- 
erted upon the Roman mind, and through this, upon | 
the nations conquered by the Roman arms, and thirdly, 
ina direct manner, by the transmission from age to 
age, of the written works of ghe Greek thinkers. The 
influence of Greece on modern civilization cannot be 
denied ; but that on the establishment of Christianity 
isnot so clear. It does not require a philosopher to 
comprehend and practice the gospel precepts, nor one 
No; but it was not Gre- 
cian philosophy, or poetry, or oratory, as such, that 





to teach and expound them. 


favored the reception and progress of christianity ; but 
it was the habit or cast of mind induced by the study 





of Grecian literature thatdid so. This study enlarged 
the mental vision ; accustomed the mind to raise itself 


above the ordinary, common-place ideas of every day 
life, stimulated reflection, exercised the higher faculties, 
and generated a spirit of criticism and analysis, that | 
Thus the 
doctrines when promulgated among the 


subjected every new opinion to its activity. 
christian 
Greeks, became a fruitful theme of controversy, of dis- | 
cussion and investigation, and met with acute oppo- 
nents, and no less acute champions. Well could they 
bear the ordeal, and by these means they took a deep- 
Thus it was that 
the study of Grecian literature was of service by form- 





er and wider hold upon men’s minds. 


ing men of expanded minds and various information, 
who should receive the christian doctrines in their full 
extent, perceive their wide bearing, and promulgate 
The Fathers of 
the church were all well versed in the literature of the 
times, and they turned their acquisitions to good ac- 


them ina clear and forcible manner. 


count, in adapting their mode of teaching to the na- 
Nay, Grecian philosophy itself 
came to their aid, by greatly weakening the force of 
the ancient religions, and we are informed in addition, 
that the Emperor Julian found the Eclectic philosophy 
a great obstacle to his attempt to suppress Christianity. 
In fine, whatever may have been the mode in which 
Grecian culture promoted the adoption and spread of 
the christian religion, it is nota little remarkable that 
these doctrines took root most firmly in all the coun- 
tries that had been most under Grecian and Roman in- 
fluence, while those that had not been so much so, soon 
fellaway, and yielded to the sway of the Moslem. 
Yes! Greece existed for a far futurity. The light 
of Hellenic literature was destined to radiate through 
after ages ; to sustain and stimulate the human mind 
during centuries of turbulence and commotion, when, 


tional cast of mind. 


had it not been present, no substitute could have aris- 
en amid the political and social agitations and revo- 
lutions that intervened between the breaking up of the 
great Roman fabric—the old civilization, and the es- 
tablishment of the new order of things in Church and 
State. 
Turning now from Greece proper, we must next con- 
sider the age of Alexander and his successors. If 
now, we consider the introduction of Christianity into 
Europe to have been the pivot of political events in the 
Western World ; the turning point of the transactions 
in the East,or inAsia Minor, Syria and Egypt, was the 
condition of the Jews,as from among them the new dis- 
pensation was to spring ; and with regard to this nation, 
in order that the new religion might arise and take root 
in Judea, two things were necessary ; first,. that the 
Jews should be at peace among themselves and with 
other nations, in order that civil or foreigu disputes 
ahould neither endanger the lives of the first receivers 
and promulgators of it; or divert public attention 
from its consideration; and secondly, that the new 
religion might fall upon prepared ground ; it was nec- 
essary for the nation to undergo a refining process, that 
there should be an awakening to a more lively sense 
of religious duty, and to a closer conformity to the 
Divine Law. This was effected by the persecutions 
of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes. These strength- 
ened and quickened the zeal of the true-hearted, while 
they dissipated the faith of the lakewarm. The for- 
mer object, namely, internal and external tranquility 
was attained by the Jews and neighboring nations 
coming under the Roman Dominion. This guaran- 
teed a quiet birth-time to the new religion; and 
when in the course of forty years it had accomplish- 
ed what it could among the Jews, and had spread ex- 
tensively through other regions, this nation having 
now accomplished its mission as a nation, ceased as 
such to exist. 

In reference to the extended conquests of Alexander, 
we remark, that they appear to have laid the founda- 
tion for a new order of things in Asia. The immense 

Assyrian and Persian monarchies had accomplished 
their task of forming an early and peculiar civiliza- 
tion. This civilization had transplanted itself into Eu- 
rope, where, finding a more genial soil, it had taken 
deep root, and was destined there to reach its highest 
point, first, of other regions of the globe. The mas- 
sive Eastern despotisms having accomplished their end, 
and civilization no longer needing them as props, 
were now to be broken up; their constituent parts 
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changes according to their several 
prelude nnd preparation to their , 
period the higher religion and more 
zation on social life of Europe. xander by his 
too extensive conquests, and by his death, distended 
and burst the great bubble of Empire. Four separ- 
ate kingdoms were now set up, and received 
whatever good or evil could result from mutual 
wars, and contests for supremacy or aggrtndisement, 
as well as from the intermingling of different nations. 
The Grecian, and afterwards the Roman lization, 
were each in some measure introduced into regions 
west of the Euphrates, and upon these followed the 
promulgation of Christianity, but for neither ot these 
elements of human progress does the Eastern mind 
appear at that time to have been adapted. It threw 
them off, and received instead as more congenial, the 
Arabian religion and literature, whose most flourishing 
seat was the city of Bagdad, near the site of the ancient 




























































































































‘Babylon—afterwards succeeded the invasion of the 


northern hordes of Tartars and Turks, who overspread 
the west of Asia, and who only now show symptoms 
of yielding to the higher influences of European civili- 
zation. 

About the time that Christianity was to appear, it 
was necessary, as above stated, to ensure tranquility 
both within and without Judea Intestine wars so 


laffiicted the west of Asia, that the Romans easily be- 


came arciters in the disputes. Governments too were 
bequeathed by will to them, and the Syrians sought 
protection from their own civil commotions, under the 
sway of Tigranes, king of Armenia. Under the Ro- 
The disturbances in 
Judea, occasioned by the pretensions of the different 
members of the Asmonean family, were terminated by 
the conversion of Judea into a Roman province ; and 
in a time of universal peace, the Divine Founder of 
Christianity appeared. 
(To be Continued.) 


mans more quiet was enjoyed. 





The Christian Church and Social Reform. 


A DiscouRsE DELIVERED BEFORE THE Reticious Union 
or AssociATIONISTs. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 

In opening this winter’s course of meetings, let us 
at once turn our attention to the problem which this 
age has most at heart to solve ; and, in order to do so, 
let us consider 

THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. 
For that the Christian Church 1s now the centre of 
spiritual life in Humanity there can be no reasonable 
doubt, and as little that Social Reform is the character- 
istic political movement of this generation. “ Make 
religion practical, and practice religious,’ is the com- 
mand of the Divine Spirit more clearly than ever be- 
fore ; and the Law of harmonious codéperation be- 
tween these two extremes of man’s existence is the 
thought which is shaping itself in all enlightened 
minds. 

I. REALISM. 

But, in attempting to survey the tendencies of the 
society into which we have been born, let us be sure in 
the outset, that we occupy the firm ground of Realism. 
By this it is meant, that we should start in our inquiry 
from the life amid which we consciously exist, rather 
than from absolute principles assumed by Idealism, or 
from partial experiments to which Empirieism trusts. 
If man could ascend to dwell at the fountain-head of 
truth, he would be re-absorbed in God ; and, by be- 
coming immersed in the flood of transient cireum- 
stances, he loses himself in Nature. His appropriate 
sphere is mediate, between the Infinite One and the 
Finite Many. He lives by receiving and diffusing life ; 
and grows by assimilating into his own person, in- 
spiration from above, and experience from beneath. 
Motives are communicated which he must»study to 
manifest in deeds; by reflection on ends fulfilled, he 
gains capacity for larger impulses; the medium by 
which, in him and through him, love and beauty are 
married and made fruitful, is wisdom. We move and 
have our being amidst a Divine Reality, whose perfec- 
tions are progressively revealed in societies, races, and 
heavens, as solar systems are envolved from parent- 
suns ; and in proportion to our full communion with 
Him who is at once the centre and circumferences of 
existence, is our real life. This life we interchange 
with fellow-men ; and we live well, just in degree as 
we conspire with our age, our nation, our neighbors, to 
embody in Acts the Ideas through which Good ever- 
more flows into re-animate mankind. The fatalist 
gazing on the vast sweeping forees of the universe, the 
enthusiast awaiting the accomplishment of the Al- 
mighty’s plans, may be tempted to apathy or presump- 
tion. But the Realist, who recognizes the exact order 
of events, and yet hears himself summoned to codper- 
ate with an unfolding creation, becomes a hero. He 
is at once pious. self-relying, and brave. His ener- 
gies expands amidst the mighty powers which call him 
to be their peer, Serene and constant, neither exag- 
gerating nor slighting his special function, assured of 
the guidance of One Sovereign Will he bears his cross, 
he wears hia crown, emulous only to discharge the 
duty which Humanity entrusts to his fidelity, and as- 
piring to be a pure medium of Divine disinterestedness. 
His aim is to be made a minister of Providence in 
his own time and land ; calmly confiding, that thus he 
will be each day regenerate, and that the future will 
welcome him to ever-enlarging usefulness and joy. 


II. cHRIsTENDOM. 


Planted firmly on this ground of Realism, we at 
once recognize that we are members of the fraternity 
of nations, pervaded by one spiritual life, which is so 
rightly called Christendom. Let him who is prompted, 
from the basis of natural science or of arbitrary specu- 
lations, to break up, fuse anew, and remould modern 
civilization after his own image, attempt it. The race 
| will gain good, alike from his trnths and his errors; 

and he will learn self-forgetfulness from seeing how 
| easily the growing Tree of Life absorbs into its mighty 
| trunk the litter of his theories and the soil of his good 
sense. The Realist will strive only to aid the develop- 
mnet of Christendom, by blending with it his best life. 


| There is no question now as to the quality or mode of | 


the pecular inspiration which makes a collective unity 
| out of nations so various in blood, language, tendency. 
| lt is enough, for our present purpose, to acknowledge 
| that the Lire of Jesus has been the fertilizing germ of 
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tolbe realized, by the inward exaltation of these nations 
to a piety and humanity like his own, and an extension 
of their refining sway over the entire globe through the 
instrumentality of peace. We are assured, are we not ? 
that some portion of a Divine Carism anoints us to 
the work of redeeming man universal from brutality 
by the miraculous power of good-will. Manifest tokens 
abound, that providential agency impels Christendom, 
as a whole, and in its several communities, to Integral 
Culture and Unlimited Diffusion of good. Shall we 
hesitate with grateful reverence to give ourselves up to 
this heavenly leading ? 
Ill Tue Present Periop. 


Now, to take our part efficiently in the al work 
allotted to Christendom to-day, we need to en a com- 
prehensive judgment as to the present period of its 
development. This alone will give us conviction, wis- 
dom. zeal. We must not trust to the piety of earlier 
times to enliven us, or to the opinions of even the 
wisest of by-gone ages to point out our path, Other 
men labored, and we have entered into their labors. 
True loyality is to perfect what they planned, to fulfil 
and more than fulfil their highest longings. A brief 
historical review will show us where we stand, and 
what Humanity expects of as. 

Before proceeding, however, to the rapid survey 
which we must take of the development of Christen- 
dom, let us define three terms which will frequently 
recur in the subsequent remarks. These terms are 
Tue Cuurcu, Tue University, THe Srare. 

Every man, every community, every nation, Hu- 
manity as a whole, is constituted of three elements, 
which may be variously designated,—as love, truth, 
power ; or affection, intellect, energy, &c. These el- 
ements stand related asinmost, mediate, outmost ; and 
mutually influence each other as motive, means, and 
end. Once again, by their instrumentality, communion 
is maintained with God, with Spirits, with Nature ; 
so that they may with propriety be named the Divine, 
the Spiritual, the Natural elements. 

The Cuurcn is the Divine element in man, the 
sphere of will. Opening from the central spring of 
feeling. —Love, One and Universal,—through which 
the inspiration of God for ever flows in, it widens into 
the four grand bumanitary affections by which man is 
made one with his kind. These are Friendship, Con- 
jugal Love, the Family Sentiment, Honor. 

The Stare is the Natural element in man, the sphere 
of use. Commencing from the supply of the iowest 
necessities of sensitive creatures,—food, clothing, shel- 
ier,—it aspires to form substantial conditions of com- 
fort, refinement, and beauty, whereon the social affec- 
tions may find materials of growth and symbolic man- 
ifestation, and whence happiness may raise the reli- 
gious affection in thankfulness to the Author of 
good. 

The Untversrry is the Spiritual element in man, the 
sphere of wiscom. Its function is harmonious distribu- 
tion,—law,—order- It is the bond of reconciliation, 
the mediator between the Church and State. It deter- 
mines the relations which should inte:link the different 
departments of existence ; it reveals the method of a 
truly human life. 

From these definitions it is obvious, that the Church 
and State are to each otheras Spirit and Body, and 
that the University serves as connecting Soul. The 
Church gives inspiratton, which the University trans- 
lates into ideas, that the State may embody them in 
deeds. Again, from the want or wealth, the success or 
failure, of the State, the University receives lessons, and 
thence deduce forms of jaw, which it presents to the 
Church, that it may animate them with moral life. In 
every man, individual and collective, these three ele- 
ments exist with different degrees of vitality ; and san- 
ity, integrity, blessedness, depend upon their equilbrium 
and harmonious action 

Now, the development of Christendom may be best 
understood by tracing the formation, union, division, of 
its Church, University, State, —or its Religious, Scien- 
tific, and Political organization,—in successive eras. 
Let us pass in review Four of these, already gone, which 
will lead us to a Fifth, in the unfolding of which our 
lot is cast. 

1. In the first era, the coustituent elements of Chris- 
tendom existed in’a condition of relative Independence 
Amidst the breaking up of once stately institutions, 
and the incursions of fresh barbaric tribes, amidst des- 
olating wars and corrupting courts,—amidst societies 
dissolving from decreptitude, or dying by suicide,—-the 
life of love, the law of brotherhood, the hope of heav- 
en, which from the divine benignity of Jesus had pass- 
ed into the hearts of his followers, lay hid, like a vital 
germ in the decaying seed. Oriental philosophy, 
Greek, and Roman mythology, the guesses of Alexan- 
drian or Gnostic mysticism, the lawlessness and rude 
traditions of savage minds, offered no reconciling bond 
between small persecuted congregations united by the 
fluent power of charity, and distracted nations jostled 
ogether in violent destruction. Who, in that feeble 
embryo, foresaw a Godlike Humanity slowly maturing?! 
Yet, formless as were then the Church, the University, 
the State, and at first glance seemingly hostile, conve:- 
gent tendencies gradually appear ; till at length the 
faith of a Galilean sect becomes the religion of the Ro- 
man empire,—and sages, summoned to council from 
distant regions, annonnce a Creed. 

2. And so we enter the second era of Christendom. 
This era is characterized by its pervading spirit of Au- 
thority; its aspiration after order, its determination at 
any cost and by any means to.establish relations of in- 
ter communion and of hierarchy among the yet incon- 
gruous elements. A vast con ederacy of archbishops, 
bishops, and inferior clergy, ranked in grades around a 
common head,constitutes the aristocracy of the Church. 
Nobles, surrounded by loyal vassals, stand grouped in 
haughty circles about their kings, who strive by craft 
or war to establish one central monarchy which may 
hold the balance of power among the allied though ri- 
val nations ; and thus is organized the aristocracy o/ 
|the State. Meantime, theology formed into a system, 
jand ancient philosophy recast in modern moulds, and 
subtile metaphysics and stern logic, establish the dy 
| Hasty of the Schoolmen, the aristocracy of the Uni- 
versity ; while the spiritual power threatening excom- 
munication upon heretics, and the temporal power 
| punishing as magic the discoveries and inventions of 
genius, uphold dictatorship in the realm of thought. 
| The unity of Force fulfils its end, when Pope, and Em- 
|peror and Council eonspire to cramp elastic Europe 
}with the leading-strings of a montonous despot- 
ism 
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old landmarks. But it is all in vain. 
the invioability of the individual has taken form 
men’s consciousness. In simple yet saintly Souls, 
spiritualism abides like an *ngel of the Lord, 
ting the freest flights of piety ; to thousands of earnest 
seekers, truth comes, and, putting aside the masks of 
tradition, smiles out in original beauty ; and the ip. 
stinet of multitudes feel afar the gathering earthquak. 
which is to swallow up caste, privilege, and unjust qs. 
tinctions. The variety, latent in the formal Unity 
buds forth and branches and blooms. The Chureh anq 
Universiiy and State divide again for freer, falje, 
growth. Sect rises from sect, and system from systey, 
and party from party ; restless aspiration, controversy 
enterprise, stimulate the nations to gigantic exertions. 
there is a prophetic yearning for a good not yet 

complished, a reaching forward to a new world. 

4. Liberty of conscience, of thought,and of action, ac. 
knowledged in principle and partially exercised, cannot 
but thoroughly embody themselves in deeds. Asser. 
ing the direct communion of every spirit with God 
through his appointed mediation, the reformer must 
carry out his doctrine of personal sacredness through 
all departments, intellectual and physical. An uncon. 
scious logic pervades nations and ages, and rigidly de- 
termines their conduct. And thus opens upon us the 
fourth era of Christendom, whose characteristic is 
Practical Equality. The unity of the Church is bro. 
ken, and with the loss of 1ts prestige has gone much of 
its sanctifying power; by unavoidable re-action, the 
senses, long curbed or constrained to deceptive indul- 
gence, demand the rights which asceticism has denied: 
priests, proved guilty of outside morality, sink into 
objects of contempt ; and goodness, manifested jy 
kindly acts, becomes the only tolerable worship. Thus 
ali are equal before God. Again, the authority of the 
University once shaken off, minds follow impetuously 
te lead of wild speculation ; seated on the temporary 
judgemeat-bench of common sense, they cail up for 
trial every time-hallowed rite, dogma, law, and cusiom - 
or, driven on by the mob-spirit of iconoclasts, blacken 
with flaring torches of scepticism the temples of faith, 
and deface with careless ridicule the shrines of once. 
honoredsages. It is the sans-culottism of free inquiry 
where karned and ignorant are “hail, fellow, well 
met ;” and every one, in his claim to hold and declare 
opinions, ranks as his neighbor’s peer. Above all, as 
specially marking this epoch, is the desire for a pracii- 
cal test of principles manifested in the sphere of the 
State. The form of.political institutions which it 
naturally seeks to organize is democracy, the establish- 
ment of equal rights. But—-whether hindered from rea- 
lizing this ultimate manifestation, or successful, as it 
has been in this nation, and will soon be elsewhere—it 
burst on all sides resistiessly forth inUulitarianism; and 
seizing control of industry, finance, commerce, social 
usages, the press, the pulpit,—under pretence of equal 
protection to property,—and in the name and authority 
ot Political Keonomy, makes money the ruler alike 
over priests and scholars, over noblesand people. _In- 
tense individual selfishness, laissez-faire, competition, 
exaggerated estimate of outward good, expediency as 
the habitual rule, wealth aschief title to honor and 
power, are the final consummation of this fourth era of 
Christendom ,—which is passing,—has passed. 

5. When this last-described era is thus spoken of— 
like those which have preceded it—as already gone, 
let the assertion be understood to mean, that a new 
principle is working to-day throughout Christendom, 
Slowly, very slowly indeed, to one whose span is thre:- 
score years, sweeps by the procession of the ages,— 
each under its special banner, clothed with its own in- 
signia, and bearing the emblems of its appropriate 
work. In the marching and countermarching of the 
mighty host, principles and tendency may seem to ap- 
proximate,and even to walk in parallel columns, which 
realy are separated by the lapse of centuries ; aud 
laggaras there are too, behind their time, who, limp- 
ing after.their own divisions, block up the path which 
of right belongs to the new-comers, Still, ever ou- 
wards moves mankind ; and the Tricolor banner of this 
generation is greeted with cheer on cheer of «* Frater- 
nity” from the hearts of millions, while hands loug 
sundered by selfish jealousies are clasped in pledge of 
mutual service. We have entered a fifth era of Cirs 
tendom, whose watchword is Co-operation. As, in 
the first era, he was the truest Christian who bore his 
glimmering light into the forests of barbarism, and 
translated from parchment manuscript the gospel ol 
peace to armed hordes camped around their watch-fires; 
a-, in the second era, he was the truest Christian who, 
in loyal consciousness of the unity of Christendom, took 
his station, high or low, with the magnenimous intent 
to sacrafice lite, wealth, affections conscience, all, fot 
the collective good of the Kingdom of God,—now 
ummersing himself in the cells of monasteries no¥ 
with dying breath upon the battle-field praying his te- 
low crusader to bear his heart to the holy sepulchre; 
as, in the third era, he was the truest Christian wh? 
contronted prelatic bigotry, corruption in high places, 
and vulgar prejudices,—who bore unmoved the ridicv & 
‘f the courtier at his puritan primness, grew prematuie* 
ly grey with study, or led out bands of stern and 
godly pilgrims to plant colonies in savage lands; ® 
in the last age, he was the truest Christian who firmly 
centered in a pure eonscience, trusted reason bold J 
in every field of investigation, followed out principles 
fearlessly to their extreme consequence in action, 4° 
manded the widest diffusion of learning, the freest &* 
ercise of speech, the most active charity, the strictes! 
justice, and who unscrupulously brought his batiery °! 
reform to bear against every bastile of oppression 4% 
palace of exclusiveness :—so, in this generation, he 
the truest Christian who most unreservedly yields "? 
mind, heart, and energy to the grand impulse of R* 
CONCILIATION. 

What Humanity commands to-day is not destr 
tion, but construction ; not revolution, but reform ; °° 
dissolution, but resurrection. 1t would keep all it »® 
gained in past eras of divergence, and multiply e#°” 
partial good by prolific interchange. It wishes !¢* 
pendence for the Church, and University, and Siat 
not as unrelated, but as correlated in concet!t 
spheres,—the Turze Esrares, whose functions a'¢ & 
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of this exemption on the part of debtors 
and as- the Gat tuvis years has been traly Setlbie and en- 
ispractical,—unchecked opportunity for every |couraging. At firsi,a \aan could be imprisoned for a 
being to develope its powers symmetrically, and to use debt of one shilling, and his house and family stripped 
them for the common good. The privileges and res- | of all, even to the blanket beneath the bed-ridden 
, the temptations and encouragements, the | grandmother. Then came the “ Poor Debtor's Oath,” 
trials and the joys of such an age are many, asthe re- by which a man could, afier “ 30 days imprisonment, 
waits which it-aims to realize are magni t. And | swear out of Jail ” :—in a few years, imprisonment for 
the devotedness,the reverence, the heroism, the energy | debts was abolished toa great degree in the most of the 
of earlier times, like silver-headed ancestors, are gath- | States :=-then followed, (or immediately preceded) 
ered round the baptismal] font of this New Era, toan- | exemption of a man’s tools and implements of hus- 
oint it with their benedictions. bandry,—thena certain amount of furniture—then a 
Do honor, gratitude, and the wish to leave a legacy limited supply of live stock,—-and finally, we see in 
of generons deeds for posterity, prompt us now to bear | many of the States, an exemption of a Homestead from 
well our part in the present,—then let us look our du- | attachment. 
ties firmly in the face, and decide what position we will In all the stages of the progress of this question thus 
take towafds actual tendencies. far, ~ awe — ae from money ~e 
“such reforms would unsettle the very foundations of 
IV RevoLvrionaRy Peat t- PostTion oF society, destroy al! security for sheesh and let the 
UDGE. fainishing poor loose to pluader the rich indiseriminate- 
There are two classes of persons who cannot under- |!y.”. Whenever any reform is proposed which revives 
stand our times aright; the first are too timid, the | this antagonism between Man and Money, one will 
second too dull; but a common selfishness paral- |invariably hear this terrible ery. When the? first 
yzes both. To the former, whereverthey cast their | Mitigation of the criminal code of England was pro- 
eyes,—institutions, laws, conventions, traditions, seem | posed, conservatism declared that there would be no 
sinking in a general chaos , the young are lawless, the | security for property in the kingdom if a thiefcould no 
mature are tash ; philosophy is wild to the verge of |longer be hung for stealing a loaf of bread. When 
lunacy ; in religiowand politics alike their remains no Wilberforce brought forward his plan for the eman- 
fixed centre. the very corner-stones of cathedral and | cipation of the West India Slaves, the same cry was 
council-hall rock on the spreading quicksand of in- | raised. But the chief trouble can no longer fright us. 
novation ; and,in the near future, they figure them- | Men are no longer hung fur stealing a loafot bread, 
selves or their children as beggared by a promiscuous | y*t property is still respected. The Slaves of the 
agrarianism. The latter, on the contrary, pillow | British West Indies have been emancipated, yet the 
themselves on title-deeds, secure investments, plump | robbing and burning have been too inconsiderable to 
dividends, and ample insurance ; they pull dowo the |help property to any special privileges, Non-Imprison- 
curtains of self-complacency ; and as the shouts of | ment for Debt, Exemption of Property and Homestead 
multitudes, passing to the mountains to worship the have been practically illustrated, and still money is 
sum of anew day, fall upon their ears, they murmur, | worth from five to twenty per cent. per annum ; and 
“ Jtas but a meteor, that will burst in a moment,” and | the next step will be to make the Homestead inal- 
fold their hands for soft dreams. Now, both classes |ienable, and then to limit the quantity of land in in- 
are foolishly wrong. We are amidst a tremendous | dividual possession —and still, in the face of all these 
movement, which the most conservative will do well | advantages of man over property, we venture to pre- 
to heed; bat it is a movement rich with cheerful | dict that property will stili be worth looking after, and 
auguries. that Massachusetts Railroad’ Stoek will generally 
The true position in which to stand before the Revo- | be worth par. 
lutionary tendencies of our times is that of Jones. Let But there is one feature in this reform, as at present 
us be impartial, but let us be discriminate. It is a win- | consummated, to Which we particularly object. We al- 
nowing-time, when men are called to burn the chaff, | lude to a pecuniary limitation. If a man has a Hom- 
but garner in the wheat. In Church, in University,in |estead appraised at $250; the extent of exemption, 
State, much that is dry and dead must be cast away ; | how shall he dare to unprove that lot, to make it 
but all the more valuable will be the vital germs | exceed the amount ?—especially if he is indebted ? 
r-maining. What was good in earlier ages may have | And then, (as Van Amringe observes,) the value of 
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| mering and welding, striking while the iron is hot. In 





1) ape For the Harbinger: 
RY MRS. FRANCIS 8. OSG00D. 
Tf I alight, in happy rest, 
A moment on yourheart, 
. Think vot your wild, unwilling guest, 
Is never going to part! 


I only pause to plume my wings, 
Prepared for higher flight, 
Far up, to me,aspirit sings, 
A song of fond delight! 





k, which secures 

Sy oy gta expansion between the tubes and the 
,and prevents leakage. One of these copper 

is half an inch thick and costs $ 100. 

this “orchestra” you pass into the black- 

smith’s shop, where forty-five sons of Vulcan are ham- 





another room you votice a little iron chap not so high 
as‘a five year old boy, which blows all their fires at 
onee. Jt and other things are driven by a steam 
e not much bigger than a man. 

agpeiber room you see them casting the brass and 
the alloys. As a sinovium for the joints of the horse, 
Mr Babbitt, of these diggins, has invented a com- 
position of salt metals which is cast into the boxes in 
which all the axles or pinions run. A fortunate hit 
was that for him. Another room is the iron foundry, 
one hundred feet long, full of enormous cranes, by 
which @ man can lift halfa world. The wheels, after 
they came from the moulds. are put into a large an- 
nealing oven, atter staying in which a week or two at 
a comfortably hot temperature they came out as tough 
as wroughtiron. Then they are taken toanother part 
of the establishment, and after being fastened to their 
axles, each pair is put into an enormous lathe and turn- 
ed to an exact circularity. The axles which have off- 
sets or cranks, whereby motion is communicated from 
the pistons, are not hammered and bent into shape, 
but cat out of a mass. When done, they are real 
wheels and nothing else. They are not wheels and 
obstructions too. 

Time would fail us to speak of all the rooms in 
which the may limbs of the creature are first separately 
prepared. The most interesting part of the establish- 
ment is where the enortnous machines, on several rail- 
ways, are set up. The wheels and trucks (legs and 
wings if you please) are put upon the track. The 
fraine (the bones) is set upon their axles. The boiler 
(lungs and blood) is mounted. The cylinders and 
pistons (muscles) areattached. The carpenter makes 
a house for the engineer and a warm coat of felt and 
pine, over which is placed Russia iron, forthe enginey 
Then comes the painter, and with turning a multitud. 
of crews and nuts, the greatcreation of the age is reade Sovurnwark —Martha Holland, a widow, and Ann, 
to take in its provender nd doits work. her daughter, 15 vearsof age, were charged with 

A visit to this grand etablishment will give one a | obtaining two quartern loaves under false represen- 
high idea of the organizing power of man, and perhaps | tations.—Thomas Llewin, baker, Bridge House-place, 
inspire the hopsthat he who can organize such admir- Newington, stated that about seven o’clock on Tues- 
able machines may at length organize the society for | day night the younger prisoner called and said she was 
which he was born. sent by Mrs. Dickinson. a customer, for two quartern 

The most interesting question about all such es- | |oaves. He gave her the bread, but followed her ont of 
tablishments as this is, who gets the benefit of their | the shop to see where she went; he saw her go into 
production? In this case we presume the division of | Mrs. Dickinson’s shop, out of which, however, she 
the proceeds is as equitable as usual, Labor gets immediately walked with the loaves still under her 
something, for wages range from 3 to 1i shillings | arm. He then went up to the girl and charged her 
for a days work of 11 hours, according as the laborer | with obtainihg the bread improperly. She was very 
isa boy or a man, and can do less or more. Skill »much alarmed, and called out“ Mother!” when the 
gets something, for a foreman receives $3 per day | elder prisoner came forward and at once admitted that 


It calls me always, soft and low, 
And fain be there, would I; 
But ah! it seems so far to go:— 

I cling to what is nigh! 


I cannot wait so long for love, 
Achildish heart is mine, 

I pine forall tnat Heaven above , 
But linger while I pine! 


And like the Grecian neophyte, 
In Egypt’s halls alone, 

Who scarce had touched one +tep of light, 
Ere yet another shone. 


While one by one, beneath his tread, 
They vanished as he rose, 

From heart to heart, my faith has fled, 
An| found no calm repose. 


Yet as the vine, that would be free, 
Can only climb to light, 

By turning round some kingly tree, 
Supported by its might, 


A fragile flower of impulse, I 
Shall reach no life divine, 

Tho’ still my heart turns toward the sky, 
Unless I lean on thine. 





Gems from late London Papers 





become useless or noxious now; but there are prin- 
ciples and methods, whose worth will be permanent. 
Now, he is the true conservative who has the quick eye 
to distinguish the essential from the accidental ; and he 
is the true disorganizer who attempts to force upon his 
fellows musty formulas for the bread ot life. Let us 
give one illustration of this position of Judge. 

In the state raises the cry of Communism. What 
means it? Not plunder, not murder, not arson or 
rapine. No, O trembling brothers! it is the memory 
of your own selfishness, which haunts you now with 
fears of violence, The massesare not mad: they are 
only so eager in pursuit of an indispensable end, that 
they break down the palings of your trim gardens, aud 
tread upon your flower-beds, quite unaware. Their 
meaning is simply this,—that wealth is wrung out of 
the hands of workers ; and that earth is the realm of 
the evil one, if it is actually necessary, that the grow- 
ers and gatherers of corn should starve, andthe weay- 
ers of cotton and woollen, freeze, and the builders of 
all homes be houseless. And, before Heaven, are, they 
not right? Yet, doubtless, there is this error in their 
logic —which makes pale the cheek of the proprietor, — 
that they forget how much past labor, in the shape of 
material and machinery, facilitates their present toil, 
and therefore do not estimate fairly the share of profits 
which capital may justly claim. But, pluming your- 
selveson prerogatives inherited from your forefathers, 
or won by your own cultivated talent, disciplined char- 
acter, and trained energy,will you,O wealthy brethren! 
stop your ears to the cry of these brave and willing poor, 
who have fought their way through squalid infancy 
and outcast youth, to this degree of intelligence at last, 
that they know their rights to refined enjoyment, and 
desire your courteous fellowship? On the golden 
scales which Justice holds up before the eyes of the 
nations, to-day, is graven—EquiTaBLe DisTRIBUTION ; 
and let us be assured, thatthe weights are even. So- 


} ciety must learn the secret of making the laborer a 


capitaiist—uy, and the capitalist*a iaborer too,—and 
all ce-workers co-partners. Providence will take no 
longer denial. The problem must be solved of secur- 
ing high education, pure environment, artistic pleasure, 
and genial society,for the many as wellas the few. 

here is no crushing down again the half-enlightened 
multitudes into slavish duiness and brutal content, 
But one way is open—that of UniversaL CULTURE. 
Keep all of grace and delicacy and sweetness to which 
Society has attained, says Justice ; yet see to it, that 
these be no longer mere tinsel and lacker but the 
Polish of solid metal. Let the drones become work- 
men, and labor have leisure ; then will manners mean 
manliness. 

Let us aot superciliously turn our backs on the ap- 
Proaching multitudes ; they will none the less sweep 
us before them, or trample us down, if we are in the 
Way. On the other hand, let us not, by signs of fear 
‘sult a host who march’ or would march, with swords 

at into ploughshares, and spears into pluning-hooks 

e longing of the People is for peace,—but peace 
Signed and sealed by Co-operation. Will the Privil- 
eged meet them half-way ! 
(To be Continued.) 





i Property Vs. Man. 

— is the shape of one of the Reform Questions of 
fri ay,and is nearly the identical question which our 
ands, the National Reformers, have seized upon, and 
; © placing it in the forefront of the battle. “ No Mo- 
poly of the Soil,” means,“ no setting property 
‘ove man.” All Legislation, thus far, on property, 
‘en against man and in favor of property. Lat- 
afew reform statutes have crept in, in some of 
imei ne which show how the Questions is shaping 
_~u* One of them was defeated a few days since, 
i® the Vermont Senate. Senates are generally con- 


terly, 


such lots and Homesteads is continually fluctuating. 
In 1836 and 7, the circulating medium of the United 
States was equal to three hundred and ten millions, 
and property was rated enormously high. In 1840, 
that medium had been reduced to two hundred mil- 
lions, and property, which by the law of interests, 
should have advanced twenty per cent.,had receded in 
price, nearly forty per cent. How shall a value be fixed 
upon a Homestead, dependiag upon so variable a stan- 
dard as corporation-shin-plaster-Bank notes? It is 
impossible, —and we almost marvel at the stupidity of 
legislators in thus establishing such a criterion of value 
for land. 

These reforms bills, through often® defeated, are 
sure to triumph ultimataly. Nothing ismore certain 
than that the leading reform of this day is to be the 
establishment of proper relations between Labor and 
Property, and those who are now so fearfully alarmed 
at the idea of exempting a man’s Homestead from at- 
tachment for debts, may expect to die outright of hor- 
ror and despair, when that Homesteadis made in- 
alienable, and Land Monopoly abolished entirely. 
— Investigator. 





The tron Horse. 


This 1s a remarkable breed both for speed and bot- 
tom. Talk of the wonders and wealth of California ! 
We will show you how real wealth is mined in Boston 
not gold, but what gold, when it is scarce enough, can 
buy. Locomotion is more valuable than gold. We 
will take you to the “ Boston Locomouve Works.” 
This small establishment which turned ont its first iron 
horsee—a pony weighing about 13,000 |bs., named 
the Cumberland—on the 27th of July, 1841, last week 
sent off its 217th animal, weighing more than 40,000 
ibs. The first sold, without tender, for $3000, the 
last probably for about @5000. They are often sold 
as high as $8,500—what a price for a single draught 
horse! The average price, we presume, is not less 
than $7000, which will give the productof this mine 
of locomotives, for the seven years it has been in 
operation, more than one million and a half of dol- 
ars! 

This establishment, under the management of 
Messrs. Hinkley & Drury, siarted small, but it has 
grown to be one of the largest, if not the very largest 
in the country. It has recently been expanded into 
a“ corporation” with authority to employ a capital 
of $500,000. It does not actually employ, we believe 
more than four-fifths of that sum, and is capable of 
turning out two locomotivesa week. Within the last 
yearit has turned out 76. The check on new rail- 
roads, from the tightness of the money market, has 
probably affected the activity of this establishment ; 
but it is still very active,as any one will testify whose 
ears meet the din ofits boiler room, Starting from 
that point and traversing two buildings, each 300 feet 
long, he will find some 250 men aud three steam 
engines most actively engaged in the multitude of 
op*rations necessary to pui together and finish for ac- 
tion the famous iron horse. 

First, the thick wrought iron plates are riveted to- 
gether, and the very musical room where it is done 
is called the orchestra. The music is sufficiently 
* brilliant” but rather montonous. Steam drills the 
holes for the rivets and the holes in the two ends of 
tie principal section, though which are inserted the 
copper pines. You may conceive of a locomotive 
boiler as consisting of furnace, water cylinder and 
chimney. The furnace is a large place where a good 
deal of wood can be burned at once. A portion of 
tue water goes over and around the fire, but all the 
flame and smoke, to, reach the chimney, must pass 
through the long cylinder filled with water, which they 
do in a great number of copper tubes scarcely two in- 
jches in diameter These tubes, according to the size 





But the great bulk of the profits of a most flourishing 
business goes to capital, so that the grand result is, to 
widen the guif between the poor and the rich. 

Now, why should not these laborers associate, get 
themselves incorporated, borrow halfa million of cap- 
ital at fair interest, and after having paid that, divide 
the profits?’ Money on good security is not worth, 
more than six per cent. per annum, while the profits of 
such an establishment are many timesthat. The cap- 
ital, well worked, after keeping itself good, divides 
20 or 30 per cent. The difference between this and 
five per cent. surely belongs to labor. And under a 
proper law of incorporation what should bea better, 
security for the money than the faith of three or four 
hundred honest and capable workmen, all of whom 
have families to support by their labor! 

Bnt bad as is the distribution of the profits of making 
firon horses, our readers may depend upon it that the 
distribution o f those of California gold digging will be | 
ara worse,—Chronotupe. 





Let those persons whohave so much confidence in the 
present state of society, as to believe that machinery 
will never quite throw labor out of employment, read the 
following and ponder. 


it was she who hadsent her daughter into the shop 


for the bread, as they were all starving. The com- 
plainant added that he gave the prisoners into custo- 


|dy; but he had made inquiries, and found that the 


widow and her four danghters were absolutely in a 
state of starvation, and he begged to decline pressing 
the charge—Mr. Cottingham called forwaid the 
prisoner's landlady, living at No. 104, Brook-street 

and she stated that the elder prisoner wasa widow 
with four daughters, one an idiot, and that they had 
been lodged in her house forthe last two months ; that 
although she knew but little of them, they seemed to 
to be a quiet, respectable family, and appeared to have 


| No other means of livelihood than working at their 

needle ; that for the lastfew weeks their cloths nearly 
| alldissappeared, and that finding they were in such 
| distress she (the landlady) assisted them with what 
| victuals she could afford ; witness could not have the 


h art to mention anything about rent due to | er.— 
In reply to Mr. Cottingham, the elder prisoner said 
her husband had been a commercial! man, that he was 
dead two years, leaving her with four daughters, and 
that ever since they had been endeavouring to eke out 
an existence by needlework ; that their whole earnings, 
working from morning until night, did not produce 





Frency Sewine Macainse.—This machine, to 
which we have before alluded, is the invention of an 
humble artisan, who has a great mechanical genius. 
and who has been eagaged for thirty years in the per- 
fection of his invention. . He received a patent for it 
in France a few years ago, and it is said that for more 
than twenty-five years, he sought in vain to make it 
work, and that the thought flashed all at once upon his 
mind regarding its true and perfect principle. The 
machine was introduced into London some time last 
year, and has attracted much attention in that city. 
I: is very cheap ; some are sold for twenty dollars, and 
the price varies from that to thirty. The machine is 
fixed on a table, and is a very small box. It is work- 
ed by a treadle, and every movement of the foot 
produces a corresponding action in the needle ; so that 
three hundred stitches can easily be made in a minute. 
The hands are merely used to guide the materia! being 
sewn, and by turning a screw, the stitch is easily var- 
ied. The machine will sew, stitch, and form cords 
and plaits. The stitch is the tambour or crotchet 
stitch. The whole value of the invention consists 
in making machinery do what was hitherto done by 
the fingers, and thus resolving a problem supposed 
impracticable. The beauty of this machine is, that it 
can work button holes and embroider. M. Magnen, 
who exhibited it in London, wore an entire suit work- 
ed by it, consisting of coat, pants, vest and all their ap- 
purtanances. To France belongs the credit of this 
invention. M. Thimonnier is the name of the inven- 
ior, and his fame will go down to posterity with that o 
Jacquard. 





Lovis Paiirre’s Dinners anp THE PAMPHLET 
eers.—A certain class of pamphleteers have been 
pleased to throw out insinuations against the style in 
which the royal table was served, and to devise all 


more than 5s. 6d. or 6s.a week, and she added that 
she had a strong feeling against becoming with her 
family chargeable to the parish—Mr. Cottingham 
told her that she ought to have sacrificed her fevling 
on that point when she saw her children starving. 
He should cheerfully accede to the humane recom- 
mendation of the complainant, and not inflict any pun- 
ishment upon the parties ; but notime must be lost in 
acquainting the parish authorities of Lambeth of the 
state of destitution to which this unfortunate family 
were reduced, in order that immediate relief might be 
extended to them.—-The prisoners were then dis- 
charged. 


Sray-Maxine.—-Arrempren Svuicipe. GREENWICH. 
—On Thursday Maria Podbury, a young woman 
of decent appearance, aged 16 years, was charged with 
attempting suicide.—Police-constable, 308 R. deposed : 
I was sent for to the house of Mrs. Jenkins, Finsh: ry 
place, Deptford, I found the prisoner on phe floor, 
with a razor inher hand. She had two wounds in her 
throat. Dr. Arthur was sent for, and dressed the 
wounds.—Eliza Jenkins deposed: I am a staymaker. 

| Phe prisoner works at my house. She makes stays 
| for a person named Ashman, in Deptford. She works 
| from eight in the morning until four in the afternoon, 
| and cannot earn more than 2d. perday. She is a 
very industrious girl. She had lately cried very much 
when at work.—Mrs. Podbury, the mother of the 
prisoner, stated that she is a widow, and since her 
| hushand’s decease she and her family were ‘frequently 
| without food. Prisoner had been in service, but was 
| subject to fits. The prisoner stated that it was distress 
| and a broken heart which had prompted her to do the 
;act—Mr. Jeremy said it was truly shocking that 
any of our fellow creatures should be doomed to such 
s'avery, as workingeight hours for 14d. He directed 
the prisoner to be taken to the workhouse for the pre- 


acts of detestable pleasantries on the subject. Now,I | sent, and requested the reporter to notice the low 
am not partial to the use of torture--I have none of | State of the funds in the poor box, 


the blood of Nero or the gall of Marat in my com- 

position ; but I must say, I could with pleasure see | 
ihese villains ascend the scaffold. Had they once ap- 
proached the table which they thus depreciate—had | 
they once moistened their throats with that velvet Bur- 

vundy and that incomparable Lafitte—-had they studied | 
those roasts and those side dishes, reviewed the game 
and the poultry and the fish, investigated the hors @’ 
euvresjand rendered themselves familiar with the 
sweetmeats—lI could but pity their want of taste and 
of natural sensibility. But they cannot entrench them- 
elves behind the natural depravity of their organs— 
or they know not the dishes that they calumniate 
\nd this—-this 1s the way in which history is written ! 
—Memoirs of Jérome Pariurot. 


LL 
Tue Hanpsomest Man tn Evrope.--The fair sex de- 


| clare the Emperor to be the handsomest manin Eur pe, 


and who can gainsay their judgment? Age, however, 
has begun to tell her work, and the loss of some teeth 
cvuses him to lisp. It 1s curious to watch his clear, 
piercing blue eye preserve its stern glance, though a 


smile plays upon his other features The hair is daily 
thinning from hisexpansive brow, and his once splendid 
| figure is becoming rather corpulent. His eldest son, the 


Grand Duke Heretier, is very like his father. Tall and 
handsome, and well fitted to represent his noble parent 
when time shall have borne him to another world, or the 
| hour of his abdication shall have arrived, for, according 
| to Russian law, no Emperor can hold the sceptre for more 
| than twenty-five years.— Atkinson’s Pictures from the 


| North 
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reck ess elventesd; and eppressony gambling sitio ta 
impoverish the laborer and to render every Seatac daaae comin 


, only come ton the new application 
o! Christian principles,of Universal and Universal love, 
to social institutions, tocommercé, to business, to active life. 
Wittiam Evcery Cuannine. 





The Cholera. 

A writer in the Tribune, who is doubtless a good 
sort of man, recommends a day of fasting and prayer 
as the best means of preventing the ravages of the 
Cholera. Now, without inquiring into the sense which 
he attaches to his language, let us confess at once that 
we have great faith in the efficacy of the means here 
re:ommended, but then, we must provide that these 
means should be rightly applied. 

It will not do, for instance, in regard to the fasting, 
to abstain for a single day from turkies and plam-pud- 
dings, and then fall to the next with a redoubled and 
Nor in regard to the praying, 
will it doto go to church in the morning, snore through 
a long sermon, eat an unpalatable cold dinner, and 


sharpened appetite. 


look dismal all the rest of the day, for the want of 
something to do. Such fasting and such praying 
would have about as much effect as the beating of old 
stone drums by the South Sea Islanders has in keep- 
ing off an eclipse, or nailing a horse-shoe against a 
wall has in dissipating the evil influence of witches. 
The old monster of a Cholera will care no more for 
such propitiations than the red-hot Molock cares for 
the innumerable little live babies thrown into his arms 
He will go on his devouring way, trampling thousands 
the earth, and breathing death through all the wideto 
air. 

But if by fasting, it be meant that the poorer 
classes of this countgy should be enabled to abstain 
from the wretched and vitiated food which 
they eat, that they should not pour down 
their throats bad rum and whiskey by the bucket- 
full, that they shonld refrain from smoky and dirty 
honses, from greasy workshops, from cellars half-filled 
with water, from filthy garrets, from beds with more 
than adozenin, and from a thousand other excesses of 
civilized life; and if it be meant, at the same time, 
that the richer classes should abstain from crowded and 
bady-ventilated saloons, late suppers, superfluous wine, 
and the unrelaxing pursuit of business, then we trust 
that the fasting will be carried on not for one day only, 
but fora year, yea, for a lifetime. We are assured 
that if the Deity is moved at ail by the ups and downs of 
this restless little planet of ours, he will be particularly 
pleased with such fasting, and that he would manifest 
his pleasure, not only in keeping off the Cholera now, 
put in banishing forever a host of diseases and small, 
er miseries,which are in number as the sands of the sea, 

Again: if it be meant by prayer, according to the 
adage of the old monks, Laborar est orare,that men 

should do what they ask,so that they would with one 
accord set about purifying their houses, cleaning the 
streets, emptying sewers, opening baths for the multi- 
tude, providing wholesome food and comfortable cloth- 
ing for the poor, then it would be a noble and effica- 
cious prayer. But in that case we conceive there 
would not be so much need of the prayer book as of 
the pick-axe ; the water-but and the broomstick would 
take their stand beside the Bible, and the echureh-go- 
ing crowds would leave the meeting-house to partici- 
pate in a combined and unitary attack upon fosses and 
ditches, and mud fortresses, and dirt-giants, and a 
whole army of the enemies of our race. Would it not 
be a grand sight—grander far than the storming of 
Chapultepec, even if it should last only for one day! 
Consider it for a moment,—that a!] the praying inhabi- 
tants of this city should turn to, like an army with ban- 
ners, to pull down the lazar houses, wash out the noi- 
some cellars, open the dark passages, cut off the dirt- 
mountains, in short to “cleanse the stuffed bosom of 
the perilous stuff that hangs upon the heart!” Who 
can estimate the good that would be done? Who 
will undertake to measure the efficacy of such praying? 
Verily we believe that a single day of it would produce 
more and better effect thana whole year or even ten 
years of that other sort which is pattered in the syna- 
gogues. 

But, instead of setting apart u single day for special 
effort against the Cholera, we would advise that sever- 
al days be devoted, on the part of the clergy and chris- 
tians generally, to an elaborate inquiry into the causes 
of epidemics and plagues. We do not mean the im- 
mediate causes, such as the landing of passengers &c., 
over which physicians and the Board of Health as- 
sume a control, but the more remote moral and so- 
cial causes which produce these fearful irruptions of 
disease. We may depend upon it that we have not 
gone to the bottom of the matter when we have deci- 
ded that the Cholera is contagious or non-contagious, 
still less have we exhausted the whole philosophy of 
it, when we roll up our eyes and talk of a mysteri- 
ous visitation of Providence. It eases our consciences 
to ship these things off upon that vague personifica- 
tion called Nature, or to ascribe them to the Deity, 
but we do not therebyp revent their recurrence, or eat- 
isfy the demands of Truth. 

The real cause of pestilence and disease, lying back 
of every other cause, is THE INFERNAL CONDITION OF 
Socrery. This assertion may strike many as strange, 
yet we hold it to be susceptible of the clearest proof, 
and that too, in few words. 

It is because Society is disorganized that the Mass- 
es are poor, that they are overworked, that they live 










for | Politic, whence is spread as from pools | f corruption, 
the fiercest miasms. ‘ 

I is because society is not organized as i should be, 
that the earth is not subjected to that h and in- | alone 
tegral cultivation which is absolutely tial to its 
health: that vast Saharas are left upon its surface ; 
that immense morasses, sending up perpetually the 
most noxious gases, extend from one nation to anoth- 
er; that all sorts of rank and luxurious growths are 
allowed to perish and rot upon the ground ; that the 
currents of electricity are disturbed by irregular action 
producing in the globe pretty much the same effect 
that a daily debauch does on the nervous energy of a 
man; that the mountains, those mighty lungs, are 
stripped of their wood, as if one should carry away 
every little while some lobe of his breathing apparatus ; 
in short, it is because society is not truly organized that 
innumerable disorders are introduced into the physical 
systen of the globe, which vitiate the atmosphere, 
which derange the fluids, which penetrate to the very 
sources of human life. 

Thus, disease is gene rated in some solitary individ- 
ual—perhaps an outcast from society—but who as 
Carlyle, borrowing from Considerant, says, proves his 
humanity by inoculating a whole neighborhood. The 
great law of human solidarity, of the oneness of man, 
intervenes, and the disease diffuses itself over nations 
and continents. Society having neglected its duty to 
the earth, its members individually, to itself organic- 
ally, pays the recompense in asphyxias and fevers. 
Azrael the angel of death sweeps the world in the 
form of plagues, famines, and droughts. Yet men 
will not learn the lesson which such events teach. 
They will confess that they are punishments of sin, 
they will bewail their transgressions even in a general 
rhapsodical way—but the master sin of all, their deni- 
al of the mutual responsibility of the whole race, they 
wink out of sight, asking with Cain, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Yes, my dear friend, let the 
Cholera, if uo better motive, teach you, that you are 
your brother’s keeper,—or his Victim. 














~~~ Concluding Remarks on A. E, F.’s Letter. 

My readers will remember that the controversy be- 
tween A. E. F. and myself terminated last week in my 
giving an expusition of the origin of the law of visible 
marriage in the necessities of human society. But 
they will also recollect, that in thus ceasing to deal with 
the actual A. E. F., I took the liberty of evoking, at 
the same time, a supposititious A. E. F.,who might 
incline to push the controversy to its remotest logical 
issues. That is to say,I depicted this hypothetical A. 
E.F. as renouncing the error of his prototype, and ad- 
mitting that in a perfect state of society there would 
be no outward obligation to marriage, and that the in- 
tercourse of the sexes would acknowledge only a spir- 
itual sanction. But then I depicted this hypothetical 
personage as also asserting that an inward obligation 
to marriage would always exist in a perfect society ; 
that in case the external obligation to it, or the obliga- 
tion derived from one’s relations to others, totally dis- 
appeared, the inward obligation, or the obligation de- 
rived from one’s relation to himself, would never cease. 
I represented him as assuming that although so per- 
fect an accord might arise between the public and pri- 
vate life of man,as to justify any degree of individual 
freedom, and consequently to relieve a man from all 
criminality in indulging intimate relations with more 
than one woman, yet such relations would never be 
otherwise than vicious, or degrading to their subject. 
In short, I regarded him as affirming, that although it 
might no longer be a man’s duty, or a dictate of his 
love to others, to maintain an exclusive bodily union 
with one woman, it would always be his interest, or 
a dictate of his love to himself, to do so. 

Accordingly, we are now to consider whether the as- 
sumption of this supposititious A. E. F. be strictly true. 
We are to consider, in other words, whether marriage, 
by which, in all this discussion, is meant the exclusive 
bodily union of one man and one woman, becomes a 
dictate of interest, when it ceases any longer to be a 
dictate of duty. 

Now, it seems to me that the bare statement of A. 
E. F.’s position demonstrates its unsoundness. For 
it amounts to this, neither more or less, viz.: that ina 
perfect society or fellowship among men, a man’s love 
to himself will prompt something which is not equally 
prompted by his love to others; which is a contradic- 
tory proposition, or a proposition that quarrels with its 
own premises, and therefore stultifies itself. For, 
clearly a perfect society among men means nothing 
more nor less than a perfect harmony between the uni- 
versal or public, and the individual or private, interests 
of the subject. It means a condition of things in which 
one’s relations to others will be strictly accordant with 
his relations to himself ; in which self love and neigh- 
borly love will be perfectly reconciled, or united, and 
ignore consequently any conflicting issues. If, there- 
fore, we represent these two lovesas prompting differ- 
ent issues, if we represent self-love as prompting one 
thing and duty another, we manifestly deny what we 
had previously alleged as to the reconciliation of these 
loves; we manifestly deny, in other words, a perfect 
society, and re-affirm an imperfect one. 

“ But no,” rejoins A. E. F., “ my statement has not 
this extent. Ido not affirm any actual conflict be- 
tween these elements. I do not say that interest will 
prompt one thing, namely, marriage, and duty another, 
namely, celibacy ; Imerely say that interest, or a 
man’s love for himself, will dictate marriage, while 


sive ones ; while so faras his obligations to 
receren he will be restricted to the fo 
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denial of perfect society than the other one. For the 
first only denied the actual perfection of the society to 
which it referred, while the latter denies the very pos- 


sibility of a perfect society, For, if man’s relations 


to himself prompt any action, how insignificant soever 
the action may be, which is utterly without bearing 
upon his relations to others, it is manifest that these 
classes of relations are to that extent not united, but 
dis-wnited ; it is manifest that he is so far out of fel- 
lowship with his kind. And if this state of things be a 
permanent state of human society, as in the case sup- 
posed, it is further manifest that that society must al- 
ways beso far imperfect. It is manifest, in a word, 
that human society or fellowship ¢ can never be perfect, 
even as God is perfect. 

“Very well,” hereupon remarks A. E. F., nothing 
daunted, “ I accept the alternative. I deny that socie- 
ty ever can be perfect in thesense you allege. I deny 
that it willeverbe really perfect; that there will eve 
be an altogether complete unity between the universal 
subject and the individual subject, but only a compara- 
tively complete one, or a much more complete one 
than exists now. Thisis my final position, and you 
may make the most of it, with your contemptible lo- 
gic.” 

Ibeg A. E. F.’s pardon. My logic acquits me of al 
obligation to follow him, now that he has deserted his 
original stand-point, which was that of a perfect socie- 
ty. Running away fro.y this, he of course abandons 
the victory to me without a blow. But now, although 
he is no longer a mark for my logic, he still possesses 
undeniable claims upon my sympathy, and I shall not 
consent, accordingly, to leave him in the God-less 
covert he has beteken himself to. He must come out 
of that forthwith if only for his own comfort’s sake, 

A. E. F. denies then, that there will ever be a per- 
fect society or fellowship among men. He denies that 
brotherly love and self-love will ever be perfectly uni- 
ted, or that the universal element in humanity will 
ever be quite reconciled with the individual one. Now, 
this denial may be either rational, or purely wilful. If 
the latter, I am discharged from noticing it, as it stands 
self-condemned, even though it should chance to accord 
with truth. But if it be a rational denial, if it proceed 
upon any dictate of the reason, then it necessarily in- 
volves an assumption of the Creator’s imperfection. 
For, if God create each and every man, if He create 
both the universal and individual elements of human 
nature, then either this nature must be essentially one 
and harmonious, or God, its creator, must be dual and 
discordant. The dilemma is inevitable. You cannot 
affirm the unity of the creator, and at the same time 
deny the essential unity of the creature ; and you can- 
not affirm the essential duality of the creature, and at 
the same time deny the duality of the creator. But if 
you affirm the spiritual] unity of the creature, as you are 
bound to do in affirming the unity of the creator, then 
you affirm not merely the possibility but the inevitable- 
ness of a perfect society or fellowship among men, for 
the two propositions are identical. Hence even this 
last refuge of despair fails A. E. F. He cannot deny 
the inevitableness of a perfect society upon earth, ex- 
eept by denying the divine perfection. If now, he ac- 
cept this alternative also, then he not only transcends 
the sphere of my logic, but that also of my sympathy, 
and I have accordingly nothing more to say to him. 

It appears to me that I have now given a thoroughly 
exhaustive analysis of A. E. F.’s position, both actual 
and logica!, and shown it to be wholly subversive of 
of the truth of things. I might, therefore, now dismiss 
the controversy, confiding in the approval of the read- 
er’s unprejudiced judgment. But Iam unwilling to 
look upon A. E. F. as a mere controvertist, or limit 
myself to a bare refutation of his arguments. I would 
much rather regard him as earnestly craving light upon 
these momentous questions, and aid him therefore in 
giving intelligent expression to the honest instinct 
which doubtless governs his opposition. 

The whole secret, then, as it strikes me,of A. E. F.’s 
opposition to the views I advocate, ties here. He ap- 
prehends that the inauguration of passional liberty in 
the sexual relations, which I assert to be inseparable 
from a perfect society among men, will be tantamount 
to the sanction of universal fornication or sexual pro- 
miscuity. If, accordingly, Ican disabuse his mind of 
this apprehension, I conceive there will be no further 
difference between us. 

It appears to A. E, F., then, that if you postulate a 
state of society in which outward or visible marriage 
shall no longer be a duty, or a necessity of our rela- 
tions to others, but shall be left altogether to the pri- 
vate pleasure of the parties, you pestulate a state of 
society in which fornication, or the promiscuous inter+ 
course of the sexes will inevitably abound. This I 
fully believe to be an error, and I shall endeavor to 
prove it so, by a brief exhibition of the nature and de- 
rivation of fornication, or licentiousness. 

What, then, is the meaning of fornication, or the 
promiscuous intercouse of the sexes? Wherein does it 
differ from marriage, or the conjugal intercourse of the 
sexes? The difference between the two, or between 
the conjugal and promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, 
is this, that the former implies@ spiritual accord be- 
tween the poerties, and the latter does not. Marriage 
proceeds upon the ayowal of a reciprocal affection be- 
tween the parties, of a cordial or interior sympathy 
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times spiritual fornieation ; but these facts only confirm, 
the normal difference of the two things. They an 
complete opposites, tbe distinction of one being tha ; 
involves an inward or spiritual accord between its sj, 
jects, of the other thatit involves only an outward » 
sensible accord. 

Such being the distinction between marriage 4); 
fornication, it is easy to see why the latter should ¢;. 
cite the instinctive loathing of the human mind. |, 
denies the spiritual or interior unity of the sexes, 4), 
thus fails to exhibit even their material or outway; 
unity. For there is no outward unity possible among 
men which does not descend from the heaven of the 
interior minds, which does not flow from their spiritu,) 
unity. There may bea nominal outward unity by. 
tween them, as in the case of two persons legally ma. 
ried, or two merchants in partnership, but unless self. 
love in the mind of each be perfectly reconciled wi, 
the love of the neighbour, the first conflict of interegy 
between them will cause this seeming unity to iggy 
in frightful discord. This, then, ie the opprobrium of 
fornication as contrasted with marriage, that it denies 
the spiritual harmony of the sexes, without which ai 
other harmony is purely nominal,and consequently de. 
grades their commerce into one of abject sensuality, |; 
omits all private or personal ties between its subjects, 
all those ties which redeem their outward intercourse 
from mere brutality, by flinging over it the charm of a 
ideal and therefore imperishable devotion. It destroys 
in short, the divinest, because the most individualizing, 
of all the passions, namely, Love, whose life lies in ip- 
finite worship, in infinite abandonment to a present ob- 
ject, in glorifying that object with every grace and per. 
fection which are invisible to the common eye, and in 
counting life and all things well lost for the feebles 
beam of its matchless divinity. 

But now, if such be the nature of fornication, how 
shall we account for its existence in our past and pre. 
sent history? If it be the debasing thing I have paint 
ed it, how shall we explain the fact of its almost wi- 
versal prevalence? Why have not men universally 
preferred marriage, or the exclusive bodily union of on 
man and one woman? Why do the married then- 
selves prove so often recreant to their obligations, and 
seek relief in licentiousness ? 

I am persuaded that the sole and entire answer 
there questions is to be found in the present imperfec- 
tion of the marriage institution. What is marriage! 
I do not mean our present conventional marriage, bu 
true marriage. True marriage is a purely spontaneous 
or involuntary union of a man and woman, a unio: 
which springs from a spiritual accord between the par 
ties, and completely transcends, therefore, their out- 
ward relations of difference. It is, in other words, 1 
spiritual union, or a union of two souls; anda si- 
ritual union or a union of two souls supposes the exter- 
nal sexual indistinction of the parties, supposes thet 
complete outward indifference. Let me _ illustrate my 
meaning. A. loves B. and B. loves A.; that is to saj, 
each beholds in the other a miracle of loveliness, and 
covets above all things the most unreserved persontl 
relations between them. Now, if this love relation, 
this reciproca] aspiration of the parties towards eact 
other, remain the permanent relation between them; 
if, in other words, it do not sooner or later proceed 
consummation in the frankest material intercourse o 
the parties, then I say that the latter will never know 
the marriage relation. For the marriage or spiritual 
union of any two parties, presupposes the annihilatios 
of their natural diversity, is utterly inconsistent with 
the existence of their separate or distinct outward 
personality, utterly fuses and consumes away evel 
natural or sensible limitation between them, and onl 
avouches itself begun when the one has nothing mor 
to give, and the other nothing more to crave. Mar 
riage is thus the strict apotheosis of Love. It suppo=¢t 
love already consummated in enjoyment, desire alre®- 
dy satisfied in fruition. It supposes the outward gul! 
which nature has affixed between its subjects alret 
dy filled up and obliterated, that so the parties may 
henceforth dwell each in the other as in himself. Th 
the outward intercourse of man and woman is not ma! 
riage ; it is at best only its ceremonial or seal. 8 
in fact merely the link between the earthly and the 
heavenly sentiment; merely the point of transilio! 
between love, or the sensible harmony of the ¢%** 
and marriage, or their spiritual harmony ; merely the 
hyphen which forever connects and forever discri™ 
nates them. In short, it is only the grave in which 
love becomes purged of its mortal dross, and sublims- 
ted into immortal beauty. Marriage, therefore, pi 
supposes love, just as the soul presupposes the body ; 
but we should err just as widely in confounding ‘h 
two former, as we should in confounding the two | 
ter. Let two parties, accordingly, love each othe! 
with passionate intensity, there can be no marriag? 
between them until this reciprocal passion has bees 
perfectly appeased in reciprocal possession. So long ® 
either has anything to give, or the ,other any thing 
desire, they can experience none of that ample 24 
serene enjoyment of each other’s inmost and ‘otal be 


jing, which constitutes the distinctive and ineflab!® 
‘bliss of marriage, 
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each drinks in ap y 
most and covert fountain of the other's spirit, then 
those lower and transient delights which are the very 
heaven of Love, sink into comparative insignificance, 
sink into comparative, if not complete, desuetude. 
Their union is henceforth a union of souls, and they 
aslittle regret the. lapsed endearments of the body, as 
the spirit who is rapt in the glories of the “ beatific 
vision,” regrets the tinsel and faded pomps of earth. 
But an idea of marriage exactly opposite to this has 
obtained in our past history. In fact, marriage as a 
legal or external institution, utterly defiles and denies 
marriage as @ divine or spiritual institution. For it 
wholly omits the essential element of the latter, which 
is the free or spontaneous attraction of the parties. Our 
present marriage is purely a voluntary compact be- 
tween the subjects; that is to say, it depends for its 
vitality upon the existence of the love relation be- 
tween the parties, and consequently when this relation 
perishes, or isconsummated in possession, the so-called 
marriage becomes a mere bodily tie without soul or 
life. All our social legislation on this subject has pro- 
ceeded upon the identification of marriage with love ; 
and as love is essentially earthly and evanescent, the 
consequence has been, inthe vast majority of cases, to 
leave marriage stripped of all spirituality, of all spon- 
taneity, and reduce it to mere sensuality. Thus, let 
A.and B. be as wide asunder spiritually as the two 
poles of the earth, yet so long as they consent to live in 
exclusive bodily intercourse with each other, society 
legitimates the monstrous covenant and dignifies it 
with the sacred name of marriage. Thus society con- 
tounds that which is at best the mere earthly porch or 
vestibule of marriage, with che celestial edifice itself, 
confounds the perishable body with the imperishable 
spirit, confounds the mere conventional ratification of 
the bond with the essential bond itself. When society 
lends all the weight of its authority to teach a man 
and woman that their marriage lies in maintaining ex- 
clusive sexual commerce with each other, it does all it 
can to absolve them from that inward and spontane- 


ous unity which constitutes true marriage, and makes But nevertheless let us, even though we may have quisitely attuned. the fine powder of infinite vanety ; they die ot no at- (. 
their relation, on the contrary, one of mutual self-de- been partiés to such nocternal incantation, and dan- This is the natural hypnotic etate, but it may be | tention ; common 2 a aenageranen — se t 
nial, of dutiful compassion and protection on the one ced round the ring of sculls with wild lights and dis- | modified artificially. The power of suggestions over | hypnotism is pryren eicagnag ee, “ _ NK 
side, and dutiful reverence and submission on the torted faces—let us quit it forthe mighty mother, and | the patient, is excessive. If you say, What animal is sonal ego pushed into unity and re it Is per- : i? 
other. Thus society to the extent of its power, de- rely upon her protection: the public, Christendom, | it? the patient will tell you it is a lamb, or a rabbit, or sonality at its height, drowned in itself. 1 he unit of i 
stroys the spontaneous or spiritual relation of the par- Humanity will welcome us back as generously as prod- | any other. Does he see it? Yes. What animal i$) ™¢smerisin is the common state of the patient, caught ‘ ' 
ties, [t is impossible that any one should feel himself igal sons deserve ; and the nasty little knotty cabals | it now? putting depth and gloom into the tone of | he stands, and subjected to the radiant ideas of ad A # 
in spiritual relation with another, so long as their ma- will be powerless against us in God’s daylight. The | now,and thereby suggesting a difference. ‘“ Oh,” with other person ; - is mediate; or both personal end _— wall 
personal. Neither sleep nor hypnoti:m can exist in a] 


terial interests are only legally one,so long as either can 
do any natural act prejudicial to the interests of the 
other,and so long, consequently, as their outward rela- 
tion is enforced by the alternative of public degradation. 
It is impossible,in short, that any spiritual unity should 
subsist between them so long as they feel the unim- 
paired vitality of their outward obligation, so long as 
either feels that he possesses the slightest conceivable 
claim or right to the other. 

Society, then, by making marriage a mere bodily 
relation of the parties, and enforcing its continuance 
by the penalty of public ignominy, has excluded true 
marriage among its subjects, and by so doing bas in- 
fallibly generated licentiousness. For licentiousness 
is nothing but a salutary reiiction of the passions against 
undue restraint. 1 say salutary, not of course as hay- 
ing any practical sympathy with licentiousness, but as 
indicating what would otherwise have proved the en- 
tire destruction of the passions, and consequently the 
destruction of all the grace and poetry of life. For, if 
the passions had tamely submitted to the constraint 
which false social relations have imposed upon them, 
they would have lost all their elasticity, all their life, 
and consequently wonld have dragged down to the 
same destruction all the intellectual and practical acti- 
vity of man which is built upon them. 

This is what has kept licentiousness alive in our past 
‘social experience, namely, that society has not legiti- 
mated man’s spiritual freedom, has made no provision 
for the development of the divine or spontaneous ele- 
ment within him. It has kept him in bondage to na- 
ture and his fellow man, the bondage of stern necessity 
tnd duty, a bondage which is without any basis in 
God, and which will, therefore, utterly disappear when 
* true society, or brotherhood among mep shall first 
Teveal the divine life upon earth. Of course society 
‘Snot to be blamed herefor. It was still in infant im- 
maturity, thinking of its own development rather than 
that of its offspring, making provision for its own life 
rst that it might afterwards give life to its children. 
But the fact is as I have alleged, nevertheless. The 
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analytic name of order. If, therefore, | double internal squint upwards being the most poten- 
‘with at attitude of the eyes, for this purpose. Soon the 
liberty which shall be coincident with order, if itinsist eyes shut, and a state is produced, varying in depth 
upon always keeping him in bondage to nature and his | from mere somnolency to double consciousness or 
fellow man, it may be perfectly assured that it will for- psy. 
ever drive;him to license, forever drive him to assert} Mr. Braid is the author of an excellent work on his 
himself against his brother, and, in fact, against him- | Own system, termed Neuro-Hypnology, (now out of 
self. ign - ca print,) and also of a tract entitled the Power of the 
So far from agreeing, then, with A, E. F. that a per- | Mind over the Body, in which he canvasses Reichen- 
fect society or fellowship among men, a society which | bach’s experiments, and shows that he can produce 
demands the intensest passional liberty of the subject, | not only by, or from, magnets or chrystals, but any 
will universalize licentiousness, I hold that it willin- | objects whatever, the same results as the Baron, by 
stantly extirpate it. For, spiritually regarded, licen- | merely directing the waking imagination of suscepti- 
tiousness is only liberty reduced to masquerade, be- | ble persons. It is in the hope of calling attention to 
cause deprived by society of its true dress, which is or- | his views, and awakening thought on the subject, that 
der, As soon as society, accordingly, suffers enough | 1 now bring it before you. It is true, his system has 
from the fantastic pranks it plays, to seek out and re- | been some time before the public, but it seems not to 
store its proper habiliments, it will «t once appear to be | have received the welcome that I should have expect- 
liberty, the divinest gift of God ts man. All crime | ed, from the rare cleverness with which it is conceived, 
and vice is but the reaction of man’s essential liberty | and the sagacity with which Mr. B. has carried it out. 
against a false social order, or an order which is not} The preliminary state is that of abstraction, pro- 
one with it. And, accordingly, in a subversive society, | duced by fixed gaze upon some unexciting and empty 
like that whose carcass still cumbers the earth, the di- | ,hing, (for poverty and meanness of object engenders 
vine sympathy has always been with the depressed or | abstraction,) and this abstraction is the logical premise 
criminal element. Thus the Christ placed the whole | and first principle of whatever follows. Abstraction 
divinity of his mission in his unflinching tenderness to | you know tends to become more and more abstract, nar- 
the publican and sinner, and declared its entire mean- | rower and narrower ; it tends to unity, and by itself, to 
ing tobe the recovery of that which was lost, the glo- | nothing at all. There then the patient is, is at the sum- 
rification of that which was despised and disesteemed, | mit of attention, with no object left—a mere statue of 
the rehabilitation of that which was downtrodden un- | attention—a listening, expectant life: a perfectly un- 
der the clownish heels of human pride. _If his divine | distracted faculty dreaming of a lessening and lessening 
words are not receiving their spiritual fulfilment in the | mathematical point, the end of his mind fine as a spiri- 
tendencies and eventsof this day, then I am blind to | itual needle. What happens? Any sensation that_ 
the whole scope of Bible promise. i" appeals, is met by this brilliant attention ,and receives its 
OL OE diamond glare, being perceived with a force of leisure 
Letter from London. of which onr distracted life affords only the rudiments. 
We have received the following interesting letter dated | External influences are sensated, sympathized with. 
Dec. 1 from our London Correspondent. After alluding | to an extraordinary degree: harmonious music sways 
in the beginning to some of the sma | meannesses of one of | the body into graces the most affecting ; discords jar 
the obscurer London sects, the letter proceeds thus : it as though they would tear it limb from limb. Cold 
Oh! how we must inculcate it upon our children | and heat are perceived with similar exaltation ; so | 
not to shut themselves out from Humanity by entering | also smells and touches. In short the whole soul ap- 
into any of those conspiracies against Man called | pears to be given to each perception. The body trem- 
sects: when they want to get clear of such, the old | bles like down with the wafts of the atmosphere, the 
accomplices become fiends to threaten and denounce. | world plays upon it as upon a spiritual instrument ex- 













whole public, with one heart and one sword, is the in- | 9 shudder, “it isa wolf.’ What color is it, still gloom- 
atant body-guard of any man who appeals to it against | ing the phrase. “ Black.” 
the revolting privacies of sects. Let us be done .with | giving the now acheerful air. “ Oh! a beautiful blue,” 
them, and while we keep our own souls as inviolable, | —spoken with the utmost delight. And so you lead the 
let us submit to Humanity,and stand as atoms in the | subject through any dreams you please, by variation of 


What color is it now? 


h en the eyes, and the patient gazes there-| her bosom, and mentioned it, 10, which, Mr. B. replied 
, with fixed stare until the effects are produced—the | that the baby would soon settle that. The infant was 





Corporations of God. questions, and of inflections of the voice ; and he sees 
The tyranny of sects is almost inconceivable. They | and feels all as real. 
would dictate what books a man should read,and/ Another curious study is the influence of the patient’s 
what company he should keep, and what dietary | postures on his mind in this state. Double his fist, and 
should foster what morality. And as the most daring | put up his arm—if you dare—for you will have the 
intriguers are pretty sure to be in the centre of the web | strength of your ribs rudely tested. Put him on his 
so they are governed by principles in subversion the | knees, and clasp his hands, and the saints and devotees 
most odious, and the least to be combatted. Idon’t| of the artists will pale before the trueness of 
wonder that States have been intolerant,and made |his devout actings. Raise his head while in prayer, 
all their people be Lutherans, or Romanists: ’tis a | and his lips put forth exulting glorifications, as he sees 
bed of ease compared to the thousand little vortices of | heaven opened, and the Majesty of God raising him to | 
cunning and lust which war and jostle in England. | his place ; then in a moment depress the head, and he 
These tend to destroy all men for the public service, | is dust and ashes, an unworthy sinner, with the pit of | 
and by subjecting them to fearand calumny,to keep | hell, yawning at his feet. Or compress the forehead 
their very souls under lock and key. They may be | so as to wrinkle it vertically, and this little attitude of 
described as deadly distillations—plants of night—fit | gloom, glooms the whole mind, and thorny-toothed 
for poisoning character in a thousand ways. Perhaps, | clouds seem to contract in from the very horizon ; and 
however, on this score they might be good as medi- | what is remarkable, the smallest pinch and wrinkle, 
cines, and lusts on a large scale of subversion might | such as will lie between your nipping nails, is sufficien , 
be cured by subjecting those possessed of them, to the | nucleus to erystalize the man’s soul into that shape, and 
influences of some petty sect for a time. Fancy a | to make him all foreboding ; as again the smallest ex- 
Napoleon obliged to figure in Church Committees, to | pansion, in a moment, brings the opposite state, with 
entertain allhis own imaginations over again in mini- | a full breathing of delight. Raise the head next, and 
mis—to fight with Smith and Snooks for majorities of | ask, if it be a young lady, whether she or some other 
one on the question of the orthodoxy of the minister, or | js the prettier ; and observe the inexpressible heuteur, 
of red or green baize for the vestry table ; it would bea | and the puff sneers let off from the lips, which indicate 
homeepathical purgatory very fit to lead him to the | a conclusion too certain to need utterance ; depress the 
broad places of humanity. Only let it be understood head, and repeat the question ; and mark the self-abase- 
that the whole thing is medical and cuygative—that | ment with which she now says, “ She is;” as hardly 
men in secis are in bed, in pain, with tormenting | worthy to make the comparison. In this state, what- 
spirits about them, unclean and unsociable. And let ‘ever posture of any passion is induced, the passion 
the doctor never fail to speak to them of health, getting , comes into it at once, and dramatises the body accor- 
up, fresh air, and daily work. But enough of this. dingly ; and the representation far excceds anything 
A subject that has much interested me of late, and | have ever seen on the stage. 
of which our friend Mr. Fisher may have spoken to Moreover, the patient’s mind directed to his own 
you, is the mode of inducing sleep practised by Mr. | body performs physical miracles. He can do in a/ 
James Braid of Manchester, and called by him, Hyp- , manner what he thinks he can. 





nearly choked with the rush of milk. In three days 
she came back to Mr. B. and complained that he had 
disfigured her, for she was protuberant on one side. 
He promised to take the swelling down; hypnotised 
her ; but drew the other side also by the like means ; 
and she nursed her child from overflowing quantities for 
twenty-two months ; being nine after the hypnotism. 
You perceive whata powerful agent there is here, for 
curing the disorders of mankind out of the reservoirs 
of their own inalienable faith. I could give you many 
other instances, but it is not my business, I only wish to 
suggest enquiries. 

A patient in the fall state obeys all motives in the 
most naturaldirection. [Ifthe arm is placed up, there 
it will stay ; but a waft ofair will cause it to fall down. 
Why? because it is already up, and the new motive 
changes the direction. If the arm be down, another 
waft will raise it If down, and prevented from mov- 
ing up, the impression will send it side ways. When 
the frame is erect, a touch behind in the bend of the 
knees, will send it into genuflexion, which will at once 
suggest prayer, as I noticed before, &c. 

The state, 1 must repeat, has all degrees of depth, 
and I have noticed phenomena which belong to differ- 
ent stages of it. Experiment alone can suffice to put 
the learner in possession of this part of the subject. Lt 
would appear that ninety persons out of a hundredare 
more or less susceptible of being hypnotised. 

Mr. Braid is a disbeliever in clairvoyance and all 
the more mysterious parts of Mesmerism: he has not 
found them verified in his experience of hypnotism; 
and he thinks he has seen abundant evidence that they 
are delusions in the alleged cases that he has investi- 
gated. He is a scientific man, and believes as little as 
he can. Heentered the subject to believe none of it 
and logically follows his premissin hypnotism. I dif- 
fer both from his status and its curriculum, but I love 
his hard truths: there is no use in hating them. 

An interesting question arises: In what does hyp- 
notism differ from mesmerism, and from common 
sleep? Are the two former identical? I think not. 
I recognise the three as the main:trine of sleep, each 
depending on its first principle. The atom of sleep is 
diffusion, dissolution: the mind and body are dissolv- 
ed in unconsciousness ; they go off into nothing through 


the presence of a second person, without partaking 
more or less of mesmerism. The three correspond to 
series (sleep,) composite (hypnotism,) and alternation 
(mesmerism): or to variety, unity, and the mean, or 
manifold existence. The sleep-brain is fluid, the hyp- 
notic-brain moveable-pointed, and the mesmeric-brain, 
elastic. 
afflux. 

It remains to be seen whether all sleeps will come 
as varieties under this distribution, or whether these 


Sleep-influx ; hypnotism-efflux ; mesmerism- 


three are the cardinal series,or not. I incline to suppose 
that all the phenomena of each state belong to the 
others also. Clairvoyance is certainly as much a part 
of ordinary sleep as of Mesmerism ; events at a dis- 
tance, and prophecies, and the like, are given in dreams 
equally as in Mesmerism. And it is to the last degree 
probable that the three states are parallel, and that 
bypnotism contains Clairvoyance for those who look 
for it. 

Iam not acquainted with the works of Dr. Bu- 
chanan, nor do I know whether he has endeavored to 
handle the stem of that tree which bears the infinite 
ramification of human magnetism ; but if he has en- 
deavored to study itin series and relation, I shall be 
very much obliged to any one who can put the handle 
of his discoveries into my hand. 

One other point, and Iam done with hypnotism. It 
is not the least of its commendations,that it has the ear 
of the scientific people, to a certain extent. Mr. 
Braid has so shorn it of mystery so far as he goes, that 
the orthodox find no discredit in believing it; and it 
is a gate for them to larger views of our capacities 
than could come out of the dead-house of Physiology. 
I ought also to mention, that Mr. B. utterly denies alj 
operation of one human being upon another, except 
through the ordinary channels, as hearing, sight, &e. 
He repugns all fluids and occult influences, and alleges 


| the phenomona purely to the effect of the patients mind, 


upon his own body, or of the hypnotiser’s mind upon 
the patient’s, and so upon his body.:He believes that the 


Place a handkerchie | five senses, are the only media between man and man, 
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‘mperfection of society, the actual immaturity of hu- 
man fellowship, has necessitated licentiousness and all 
other bounding evil. When society cannot consis- 
‘ently with its own safety legitimate the normal liberty 
ot the passions, they will carve out for themselves a li- 
*entious ultimation. They will not submit to impris 
coment, where they exist in any vigor, but defying 
its and bars, will enjoy—not liberty, for liberty is 
one with order, but license, a license utterly hostile to 
the peace of society. The more you heap restraint up- 
0 them, the more you exacerbate their license, the 
nore Venomous and malignant you render them. Thus 
f You bind a man in whom the passion of Love is 
highly organized, to the intercourse of one woman, 
Whether he feel any love to her or not, you not only 
Provoke his unmerited disgust towards her unoffending 
‘weetness, but you are sure to inflame his passionate 
“ogings towards every other woman from whom you} 
“Ye excluded him. It cannot be otherwise. God 






notigm. During my visit to Manchester I enjoyedtre | on a table, and beg him to try to lift it, observing, how- and that you are influenced by what you see, hear and 
queat conversations with Mr. B. and brought away, I | ever, that you know it to be impossible, and he will | touch, acting on your mind, but by no other magnet- 
hope, the gist of his views, and some practical knowl- | groan and sweat over the cambric as though it were | '8™. pueden ten dapumet ee ~ ppontagagy 

edge of his remarkable experiments. Being unsatis- | the anchor of a man of war; on the other hand, tell themselves without any second party; although a 
fied with the pretensions of Mesmerism, and skeptical | him that a fifty-six pound weight is light, and to be | second will often times strengthen the result by his 
of its truth, he entered the field as a disprover, but soon | held out at arm’s length on his little finger, and he will | acts, or presence ; just as — who stood by, and told 
witnessed phenomena which appeared to him to be | do it with ease : such is his faith, or his soul. Tell him | you, you were to succeed ina certain work, would 
real, though susceptible of another explanation than | that a tumor on his body is about to disappear, and his | nerve your arm with fresh confidence ; or vice versa eo. 
them esmeric. The thought struck him that the facts | mind will often realize your prophecy. Of the follow-| Mr. B.’s views are true of pure self hypnotism ; but are 
were the result of abstraction or attention carried to a | ing case Mr. B. himself informed me. 
new excess, and he accordingly tried the experiment of was leaving off nursing {rom defect of milk, the baby 
causing patients to stare at any object, generally a | being thirteen months old, was hypnotised by him. He | 
cork at first, secured, or held, above their foreheads, | made passes over the right breast to call her attention | Yid Republicanism-——th 

so as to make the stare assume the attitude of con- | to it, and in a few moments her gestures showed that | ogether, and all the _— ‘ " ee : al i 
templation. Success attended this mode in a large | she dreamt the baby: was sucking. In two minutes, | liboraliann. of,-maawp gr areal aa - os ; and 

number of instances, and sleep was induced in a few | the breast was distended with milk. She was awoke, | Mesasehy j pee. both desire the - aa ait Ki . 
minutes. This is stil] his method, but he usually selects | and on being questioned whether any part of her frame | penitent tricolor pu gity Tee manpey Sage 


. 3 ' » New R sanis > Social and Dem- 
some bright object, as a silver lancet case, held inthe {elt differently from the rest, she perceived the state of button hole. New Republicanism, the Soci , if: 









they true of mesmerism ? 
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A lady who 





The Continental or European question is becoming a 
simpler from day to day ; all the old ideas are running ) ; 
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ocratic, has come clean away from the old , and has 
been beaten in fair fight, for this time. It is progress, | 


| 


that the parties should be seperated, that definition | 


shonld have been made. There are two hosts in Europe | though the Icarian colony has swamped. 


and England now, the social and the old political ; and 
they can hardly again mistake each other, or fight each 
other's battles. The monarchs must rriomph for a sea- 
son; 1848 hasstated the grounds of their existence, 
and bound up with them the old systein of thought and 
politics, in one knot, or ravel of expediency. Mearitime 
the new party will join in the forced peace which large 
arinies procure, and insinuating itself under a thousand 


forms,prepare the sinews of a new battle,far more aim- 
ed than the jast. Orperchance the nations may grad- 
ually and tediously begin to be good and social 


Whi. hever way it go, all the active force is now ac- 
knowledgedly social, all the passive or compressive, 
political and commercial. Next time the popular cry 
is heard in Victory, we ehall not be much excited with 
it, until its social tone is wisely pronounced ; for it 
may be merely the inward heavings of the old vat 
We are sick of heroism, vi t ries and fétes, unless they 
belong to the new order of things. It is not improba 
ble that an extensive movement may occur aginst stand- 
ing armies throughout the world; a war of bad boys 
against birches, and this may be worked with serious 
consequences through the constituent assemblies where 
they hold ihe purse strings. Mr. Cobden has tried to 
commence it here-—but what success it might have, is 
more than I ean tell. If successful, it would magnify 
commercialism, though Ihardly believe with Fourier 
in the possibility of mere industrial Feudalism——at al! 
events it needs large armed forces to maintain it ; and 
without them, artisans would, with their present seath- 
ing minds, overthrow society in a trice. 

My prediction for Europe,for a year or, two is peace, 
hard,hollow,brittle, without confidence ; but what next, 
you shall tell me, if you please. 

The dissemination of the social idea, in all lands, 
is the lesson of deeds that I learn from 1848 : for 
England and America, the publication of Fourier, 
and who else you like. This must be the breath and 
life of the new party. The cannonade cannot wound 
it,nor the bayonet charge it, nor the prison shut it up 
It is our only way. 

_acenscheshacieeaspenatetsieies 
The National Era, 

This able reform paper, under the charge of Dr. G. 
Baitey, who discusses the most important and exci- 
ting questions in a manner, which makes it doubtful 
whether we should more admire the vigor and inde- 
pendance of its spirit, or the urbanity and tolerance of 
its tone, is just entering upon its third volume. This 
is a good opportunity for new subscribers to commence, 
and we trnst that a large accession will come in with 
the new year. They may depend not only on getting 
their money’s worth, but a good deal more. From a 
recent notice, we learn that new arrangements have 
been made, to give increased force and variety to the 
misellaneous department, while Politics and Reform 
will continue to hold the most prominent place in its 
discussions. Among other tempting «attractions, which 
are promised in the forth-coming \oiume, we are in- 
formed that contributions are secured from Mrs. 
Sournworrs, whose sketch of a_ wife’s trials and tri- 
umphs published in the Eraa year ago, went the 
rounds of the American Press; from Grace GREEN- 
woop, many of whose best friends have been long anx- 
ious to see her fine talents engaged by the Anti-Slave- 
ry press ; and from a gentleman, who, in the simplici- 
ty, purity, and genial humor of his delightful fiction, 
reminds us more than any American writer of the pro- 
ductions of Zscnoxkke. 

With the powerful writers, whose pens have hereto- 
fore been employed in the columns of the Era, it now 
combines an amount of talent and culture, which very 
few of its contemporaries possess, and which will en- 
sure ita most enviable position among the leading 
journals of the day. 





Cabet and the Icarians, 

Some letters, for whose authenticity we will not 
vouch, said to be written by the disappointed members 
of the colony, which attempted to settle in Texas, are 
greedily caught up by several of our dapper consecta- 
rian papers, and paraded bofore the little world of their 
readers as proof positive that Socialism is “no go.” 
Now we know very little of the history of the enter- 
prise alluded to, but we have no doubt that it was con- 
cocted and followed up, under circumstances which 
would enable even an indifferently shrewd observer to 
predict its failure. It is no easy matter to establish a 
colony of any kind in a foreign country. All history 
shews the insurmountable obstacles with which most of 
these attempts have been obliged to contend. Where 
one has succeeded, ten have gone by the board. The 
wixiom, the coolness, the sagacity, the forecast, the pa- 
tience, the energy and courage essential to the success 
of a colony, under ordinary circumstances, are rarely 
to be met with, and would make the fortune of a hun- 
dred general officers. ‘The difficulties are immeasura- 
bly enhanced, when a new plan is struck out and has 
got to be carned into effect. Here, many failures are 
to be anticipated, before the work is crowned with 
success. We have no reason to think that either Ca- 
bet or apy member of the Icarian colony, possessed 
the peculiar intellectual endowments and moral quali- 
ties, which such an enterprise demands. We know 
they made no pretensions to Social Science, nor is the 
one-sided, superficial Communism, to be compared 
with the elaborate, artistic, organic arrangements of 
Association, any more than the celebrated vessel which 
the wise men of Gotham went to sea in, is to be taken 


as a specimen of a first-class ocean steamer. It does 


THE HARBINGER, 


not follow because the bowl breaks, that the Atlantic 
cannot be navigated with steam and iron. We shall 
still look for the establishment of the Phalanstery, 





Boston Religious Union. 

We copy a portion of Mr. Caannine’s admirable 
Discourse before this Society, which will be read with 
avidity by a large circle of our subscribers. They will 
wait with impatience for the remainder,which we shall 
endeavor to give next week. We take the following 
notice from the pamphlet, which gives a compact view 
of the purposes and principles of the Religious Union. 


The Religious Union of Associationists—or the Chureh 
of Humanity, as it has ben named—has for its aim 
the reconciliation of the Christian Church and Social 
Reform. 

Its Members are bound together by promises of mu- 
tua! fidelity, and are glad to welcome into their circle 
all who are prompted to consecrate their lives to the 
work of introducing among mankind the Reign of Love, 
one and universal. 

They have reason to suppose, that there are many 
who-—though not prepared to unite fully with their or 
ganization—are yet desirous to aid in presenting the 
principles and aims of the Society to the public, by 
preaching wud the press. They invite these friends to 
join with them in establishing a Congregation, and 
diffusing their-views. As the object is in no sense u 
sectarian one, but, on the contrary, a reconciling one, 
it is neither necessary nor desirable that contributors to 
their funds, or attendants at their meetings, should 
withdraw from other church connections. 

Public meetings are held on the afternoon of every 
Sunday, at Washingtonian Hall, Bromfield Street. 

The names aad contributions of all who are ready to 
unite in establishing and extending the influence of this 
Society will be received by James T. Fisuen, Fueve- 
nte §. Casor, and W. H. Cnaxnine. 

Boston, November 20, 1848. 


ur Weekly Gossip, 


Cashier Ovcorr, who has been on trial at Albany for 
som~ time, onthe charge of embezzling the funds of the 
Bank of Ogdensburgh to the amount of four thousand 
dollars has been acquitted. The Judge charged the 
Jury to acquit on the ground that Mr. Cleott was not 
the agent of the Ogdensburgh Bank, and did not appro- 
priate the funds to his individual use. 


Once on a time,a Dutchman and a Frenchman were 
travelling in Pennsylvania, when their horse lost a shoe. 
They drove up toa blacksmith’s shop, and no one being 
in they proceeded to the house to inquire. The French- 
man wrapped and called out,“ Isde smitty within? 
“Shtand back,” says Hans,“ let me speak. Is der black 
smit’s shop in der house ?” 


Mr. Gilbert 0. Allen, of Hartford, died very suddenly a 
few days since, from stoppage if the windpipe. He had 
been troubled with a sore throat for some days. 


MaraiaGE iN Roue.—As proof that our Pontiff has 
personally no objectiou to hallow by the Church’s benison 
the marriage of parties who cannot give up their respee- 
tive conscientious belif, he has allowed a young Roman 
spinster to wed her lover,an adherent of the synagogue, 
and whose creed continues to stop at the blank page 
that separates the O\d Testament from theNew. This 
occurrence has just taken place in the parish of St. Paul. 
—Roman Correspondent of the Jaily News. 


Mr. Colman says that to such perfection is agriculture 
carried in Flanders, that 24 acres are considered ample 
for the support of a man and wife and three children. 


Tue Princiete Carrrep ovt.—An Irishman being 
arrested for beating his wife, complalned of “interference 
with his peculiar domestic institutions.” 


Take CARE OF your Eyes.—A man who has returned 
from California being asked wht goods were the best 
investment to be carried to California, replied, “ Green 
Spectacles, by all means; for they are needed to protect 
the eyesof the gold diggers from the brilliancy of the 
metal.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a fine poem, does up a good 
idea as foliows: 
“ Tis = how hats expand their brims? as youth begins to 
ade. 
Asif, when life had reached its noon, it wanted them for 
shade.” 






REVIEW. 








Melibeus Hipponax.—The Biglow Papers, edited, 
with an Introduction Notes, Glossary and Copious 
Index, by Homer Witsur, A. M., Pastor of the 
First Church in Jaalaw, &c., &c.. Cambridge: 
George Nichols. 1848. pp. 163. 


Close upon the heels of the “ Table for the Critics,” 
comes another basket of the best bottled Champagne 
wit of Lowent. Champagne? No; it is Yankee 
hard cider, a true emblem of the character, sharp and 
plain, full of grit and of good nature, of Puritanic so- 
briety and whim, of common sense and cute invention, 
of honesty and cunning; a homely beverage, to be 
sure, but with a quaint smack of wide-awake life to it. 
What made us think of aristocratic champagne was 
the circumstance that it comes packed and garnished 
in the same basket with rare specimens of wines, old, 
and pure, and oily, that have lain still for ages, spark- 
ling all to themselves, in venerable cellars of genius, 
piety and learning. We refer to the learned editorial 
and critical labors of that accomplished, simple-heart- 
ed Christian scholar, that sharp-sighted and yet accu- 
rate observer of a degenerate world, every way wor- 
thy to be custos morum, the “ Rev. Homer Wilbur, A. 
M., Pastor of the First Church in Jaalam, and (pros- 
pective) member of many literary,learned and scientific 
societies,” (for which see pp.V.) The parson is the soul 
of the book, the meaning underneath the didlery. He 
is the sweet, pure juice under the grotesque, rough rind 
|of the Yankee. The parson is a poet; his interven- 
| tion makes a poem of the book, fusing the doggerel 
| papers into a whole with a soul toit. ‘The conception 
| of the parson’s character is a poetic conception; it 1s 
| as life-like a character as you will find in the best play 


| or novel written by genius. 
| 





So rich and genial a book has not appeared among 
jus fora long time,as these same ‘“ Biglow Papers.” 
| The very thought of making such a book shows ge- 
jnius. It issuch a fine blending of contrasts; of the 


le . . . | 
| Shaksperian clown’s wise wit, the patriot and thr 
| sharp-set Yankee, the cynic and the loving believee, 


jects our national inconsistencies, our hypocritical com- 
mercial Christianity, to the commentary of rude, sim- 


mon sense is our idol; we bring in the live, nateral Yan- 
kee whenever we want to scatter offensive scholastic- 


isms, transcendentalisms, fashionable affectations and 
conventional sophistries of all sorts. 


ed over against his decent neighbors who boast their 
descent from him, and flatter-him while they look down 


his sophistry in manners against their sophistry in prin- 
ciples; his vulgarisms against their falsified humanity ; 


satire to himself, the extravaganzas of its style are no 


seandalized by passages like this: 
























































































broad rustic common sense, and the best fragrance of a 
classic culture ; and in the parson’s character the so- 
ber pedantry that makes you smile, with the child-like 
Christian simplicity that restores your reverence for 
the teachings of your own heart; and clown, scholar, 
satirist, divine, are all drawn, not from books, but from 
the real Yankee life around us. 

Whether the whole plan lay in the first “ Biglow Pa- 
pers,” published in Mr. Buckingham’s “Courier,” we 
know not; but it has grown out of it as naturally asa 
plant unfolds from its seed. It is well known that 
these grotesque rhymes had their origin in the breaking 
out of our piratical Mexican war, when the hypocriti- 
cal and ex post facto “ manifest destiny” doctrine be- 
gan to have currency. The poet (for he is the poet 
even undera buffoon’s disguise, as Brutus was the Ro- 
man patriot while he feigned mad in the streets,) sub- 


ple common sense. It is the criticism by contrast ; com- 


Yet no creature 
is so sophisticated in little things as your live Yan- 
kee; and here the sophisticated in little things is plac- 


upon him, to expose their sophistication in great things ; 


his coarse irreverence of speech against their decent 
defiance of God’s law in the heart and conscience ; his 
publicanism against their pharisaism. Now to the eye 
of the simple reader, who does uot have to take the 


offence ; indeed, the thing seems best done by making 
the comedy as broad as possible ; no matter how far- 
tetched the Yankeeism, or how aggravated the idiom, 
so it be characteristic. But it isthe most natural thing 
in the world for those who feel in their own persons 
the sharp rebuke of the matter, to try to retaliate 
against the manner. Handled without gloves, they 
are shocked at the vulgarity of bare hands. No won- 
der that the Oldfogrumville Mentors (Respectable 
Dailies?) and Dekay Bulwarks, and all the Observers, 
Transcripts, and other faithful watchmen of the New 
Christianity, which has taken Cotton-bags and Fashion 
into partnership, and made St. Zachary keeper of the 
keys, instead of obsolete St. Peter,—should be sorely 


“Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
That th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller’-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on’em office, an’ some on’em votes ; 
Bat John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 


They who have truckled to worldliness until they 
find their offerings are not reeeived at the altars of the 
heart and conscience, must still have some Gods to 
worship, and so instinctively fall back upon these Dui 
minorum gentium, the respectabilities and decencies 
of speech and manner, and pass most solemn judg- 
ments on the narrow phylacteries of those whose hon- 
esty rebukes them. 

Presuming ‘‘ Mr. Biglow” and his heroic protegee, 
“ Mr. Birdofredum Sawin,” sufficiently well known to 
our readers, we shall make no quotation from the text 
of the book, but proceed to what makes it more essen- 
tially a book, enriching it exceedingly, to parson Wil- 
bur’s part in it. Be sure not to overlook the creden- 
tials which lie hid between the cover and the title-page ; 
the Notices of an Independent Press, which the edi- 
tor gives his reasons for preparing beforehand, himself, 
instead of paying for them, as most authors do, with 
money or the more vulgar coin of servility, to raise the 
wind of a second edition ; he means the first shall have 
a sail (sale.) Accordingly, from the respectable jour- 
nals above mentioned he borrows favoring or unfavor- 
ing breezes,—no matter which, for a Yankee can tack 
to any wind,—notices after approved models. Here 
are two, for instance, in well-known styles: 


“We have not had time to do more than glancethrough 
this handsomely printed volume, but the name of its 
respectable editor, the Rev. Mr. Wilbur, of Jaalam, will 
afford a sufficient guaranty for the worth of its contents... 
The paper is white, the type ¢ ear, and the volume of a 
convenient and attractive size......1n reading this elegantly 
executed work, it has seemed to us that a passage or two 
might have been retrenclied with advantage, and that 
the general style of diction was susceptible of a higher 
polish.....Onthe whole, we may safely leave the ungrate- 
ful task of criticism tothe reader. We will barely sug- 
gest that in volumes intended, as this is, for the illus- 
tration of aprovineial dialect and turns of expression, a 
dash of humor or satire might be thrown in with advan- 
tage....The work is admirably got up.....This work will 
form xn appropriate ornament to the centre-table. It 
is beantifully printed, on paper of an excellent quality.”— 
Old Fogrumville Mentor. 

We should be wanting in our duty as the conduetor of 
that tremendous engine, a public press, as an American 
and as a man,did we allow such an opportunity vs is 
presented to us by “The Biglow Papers” to pass by 
without entering our earnest protest against such attempt 
(now, alas! toe common) at demoralizing the public 
sentiment Under a wretched mask of stupid drollery, 
| slavery, war, the social glass, and, in short, all the valua 
|ble and time-honored institutions justly dear to our 
| common humanity and especially to republicans, are made 
| the butt of coarse and senseless ribaldry by this low- 
| minded seribbler- Itis time that the respectable and 
| religious portion of our community should be aroused to 
| the alarming inroad%of foreign Jacobinism, sansculottism, 
| and infidelity. Itisa fearful proof of the wide spread 

nature of this contagion, that these secret stabs at religion 
and virtue are given from under the cioak (credite, pos- 
\teri!) of a clergyman. It is a mournful spectacle indeed 
to the patriot and Christian to see liberality and new ideas 
(:alsely so called,—they areas old as Eden) invading the 
| sacred precinets of the pulpit... ..0n the whole, we con- 
‘siderthis yolume as one of the first shocking resnits 
, which we predicted would spring out of the late French 
|‘ Revolution,’ (').’—Dekay Bulwark. 
Would we had space, too, for one from the World- 


| Harmonic-Zolian- Attachment ; it bears internai evi- 
























































































‘~~ a, 
dence of authénthicity ; the Mirabean and Cromwey, 
worshipping “ Sartor” himself must have penned jt, 

Then comes some very choice Latinity ; the Pr». 
spectus, namely, of an “ Attempt at a more natural ang 
perfect delineation of the Scarabai Bombilatoris, yy). 
gariy called Humave, by Homer Wilbur, A. M. 
with a speemen of the work in the true style of leary. 
ed botanical and natural history treatises, placing jh, 
parson’s scientific character above a doubt. The Latiy 
is after the most classic model, and the style of the 
whole thing worthy of a German scholar. And her 
we may be allowed to compliment the annotator o 
the admirable felicity of his Latin and Greek quow. 
tions throughout the whole book. In a note to the 
Title Page, we have an interesting catalogue, done jy 
due form, University-like, of the “honorary appendages 
to the editorial name.” 

Then comes the Introduction, in large, fair-typed 
vernacular, containing an acute philological disserta. 
tion on the Yankee provincial dialect, the pedigree of 
Mr. Biglow, and the following artistical delineatiog 
of the Yankee character : 


“New England was not so much the colony of a mo. 
ther country, as a Hagar driven forth into the wilder. 
ness, The little self exiled band which came hither jp 
162) came, not toseek gold, but to found a democracy, 
They came that they might have the privilege to work 
and pray, to sit upon hard benches and listen to pain{y 
preachers as long as they would, yea, even unto thirty. 
seventhly, if the spirit so willed it. And surely, if the 
Greek might boast his Thermopy!s, where three hundred 
men fellin resisting the Persian, we may well be proud of 
our Plymouth Rock, where a handful of men, women and 
children not merely faced, but vanquished, winter, fam. 
ine, the wilderness, and the yet more invincible storg, 
that drew them back to the green island far away. The» 
found no lotus growing upon the surly shore, the taste of 
which could make them forget their little native Ithaca: 
nor were they so wanting to themselves in faith as to bury 
their ship, but could see the fair west wind belly the home. 
ward sail and then turn unrepining to grapple with the 
terrible Unknown. 

“ As Want was the prime foe these h rdy exodists had 
to fortress themselves against, so it is little wonder if that 
traditional feud is long in wearing out of the stock. ‘he 
wounds of the old warfare were long ahealing, and a 
east wind of hard times putsa vew ache in every one of 
them. Thrift was the first lesson in their horn book, 

ointed out, letter after letter, Py the lean finger of the 
hard schoolmaster, Necessity. Neither were those plump, 
rosy-gilled Englishmen that came hither, but a hard-fac. 
ed, atrabilious, earnest-eyed race, stiff from long wrest. 
ling with the Lord in prayer, and who had taught Satan 
to dread the new Puritan hug. Add two hundred yeary 
influence of soil, climate and exposure, with its necessary 
result of idiosynerasies, and we have the present Yankee 
fall of expedients, half-master of all trades, inventive in 
all but the beautiful, full of shifts, not i capable of com- 
fort, armed at all points against the old enemy Hunger 
longanimous, good at patching, not so careful for what ix 
best as for what will do, witha m4 to his purse and s 
button to his pocket, not skilled to uild against Time, a 
in old countries, but inst sore pressing Need, accus 
tomed to move the world with no z0i cro byt his own two 
feet, and no lever but his own long forecast. A strange 
hybrid, indeed, did circumstance t, here in the New 
World, upon the old Puritan stock, and the earth never 
before saw such mystic-practicalism, such niggard-geri- 
ality, such caleulating-fanaticism, such cast-iron-enthus- 
asm, such unwilling humor, such close-fisted-generosty. 
This new Greculas esuriens will make a living out of 
anything. He will invent new trades as well as tools. His 
brain is his capital, and he will get education at all risks 
Pat him on Juan Fernandez, and he would make a spell 
ing book first, and asalt-pan afterward. Jn calum jus- 
seris, ibit,—or the other way either,—it is all one, so any 
thing is to be got byit. Yet, after all, thin, speculative 
Jonathan is more like the Englishman of two centurie 
ago than Juhn Bull himself is. He has lost somewhat is 
solidity, has become fluent and adaptable, but more of the 
original groundwork of character remains. He feelsmre 
at home with Fulke, Greville, Herbert of Cherbury, 
Quarles, George Herbert, and Browne, than with lu 
modern English cousins. He is ne rer than John, by « 
least a hundred years, to Naseby, Marston Moor, Wer 
cester,ind the time when, if ever, there were true Englisi- 
men. John Bull bas suffered the idea of the Invisible to 
very much fattened out of him. Jonathan is consciow 
still that he lives in the world of the Unseen as well a: 
the Seen. To move John, you must make your fulcrum 
of solid beef and pudding; an abstract idea will do ‘* 
Jonathan.” 


But it is in the notes interspersed between the Big- 
low verses, that we find the pure gold of the parson 
genius. Betrayed as it were involuntarily through ‘bt 
sly satire and the elaborate pedantry (itself a saure, 
are gleams from the still deep waters of humanity # 
that good christian soul ; passages of the most spo 
did serious prose, which we are wont to meet in fibe* 
times, reminding us of John Milton. It is the styl 
and rhythm of the lofty sentiment that animates 
Some of these we must copy, for they look beyon! 
mere Anti-War and Anti-Slavery, and indicate a yet" 
ning to a perfect Society: i.e. to quote the elegat! 
phraseology of Increase D. O’Phace, Esq. : 


“ He writes for that rather unsafe print, the Courier, 
An’ likely ea not hez a squintin’ to Foorier” 


Speaking of volunteering for Mexico, the par 
says : 


“T consider my humble efforts prospered in that bet 
one of my sheep hath ever indued the wolf’s clothing @ 
w r, save for the comparatively innocent diversion ”'* 
militia training. Not that my flock are backward t¢ 
dergo the hardships of defensive waiiare. They serve 
cheerfully in the great army which fights even unto ce” 
p 0 aris et facis, accoutred with the spade, the axe," 
plane, the sledge, the spelling-book, and other such efiee 
tual weapons against want,ignorance and un-thri!t. 1s 
taught them (under God) to esteem our human iniee 
tions as but tents of a night, to be stricken when¢t© 
Truth puts the bugle to her lips andsounds a marc) © 
the heights of wider-viewed intelligence and more pe" 
organization.” 


Read this; too, with dry eyes, if you can: 


“ In the following epistle we behold Mr. Sawin retut 
ping, ® miles emeritus, to the bosom of his ee 
Quantum mutatus! The good Father of us +!” 
doubtless intrusted to the keeping of this child ® © 
certain faculties o1 a constructive kind: He had pX" 
him a share of that vital force, the nicest econe™) 
every minute atom of which is necessary to the — 
development of Humanity. He had given him 4 a 
and heart, and so had equipped his soul with the 
\strong wings of knowledge and love, whereby * © 
mount tohang its nest under the eaves of 
And this child, so dowered, he had intrusted - 
keeping of his vicar, the State. How stands the seri 
of that stewardship ? The State, or Society, (ca! “4 
what name you will,) had taken nomanner of thove” 
him till she saw him swept out into the street, the 


leavings of last night’s debauch, with cigar evs, lew 
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* THE HARBINGER. 












wings, tobaceo-quids, slops, vile stenches, 
ere A Goa ? I remember him as he Come to a certain extent provided, and the weak and help- 
ceo ;| less are enabled to make themselves strong. The key to 
—the dead | this liesin a single word--a word of vast and untold 
man, but of a soul,--® putrefying lump, power, destined in the bright hereafter to revolutionize 
‘ble for the lifethat is in it. Comes the wind of heay- ee ae and his dwelling-place, the earth-- Asso- 
betes good Samaritan,and parts the hair upon his ciation. t fifty poor families, ora hundred young men, 
em, aad, nor is too nice to kiss those parched, cracked | associate themselves together, bending all their united 
fro morning opens upon him her eyes full of pity- thoughts und energies, and combining all their resources, 
lips nshine, t down to him,—and there he| to the one absorbing p urpose of go1n@ To CaLtronnta— 
ing su ting. © sleep! let me not profane thy holy) What should prevent them? Such a company could 
lies byca that stentorous unconsciousness a slumb-| charter a vessel, and engage a faithful and experienced 
mee and comes along the State, God’s vicar.) officer, on their own account, put their gridirons and cra- 
‘eg she SAY. at My poor, forlorn foster-child! Behold) dles, their tools and implements, and everything useful 
eos! force which I will makedig and plant and build| that couid be scraped together on board, and start a 
here 2”? Not so, but,—“ Here is a frecruit ready-made for San Francisco. If they hadn’t quite money enoug 
I hand, a piece of destroying energy lying unprofitably | to charter the ship, it would be easy to get some merchant 
to my So she c an ugly suit on him, puts a mus-| oF trader to take the balance, in the present demand for 
, his grasp, and sends him off, with Gubernatoria goods in California—or if that could not be done, there 
4 other , todo duty asa destroyer. is many a gallant vessel at our whirves whose masters 
[ made one of the crowd at the last Mechanics’ Fair,) 0T owners would themselves contribute to such a project, 
with the rest, stood gazing in wonder at a perfect and trust luck and the honesty of grateful hearts for 
on oe with its soul of fre, its boiler-heart that sent| their pay. All thatis wanting to set afloat and carry out 
ree blood pulsing along the iron arteries, and its| Successfully a dozen such expeditions as this, is a good 
o f steel. And while I was admiring the adaptation | deal of energy, perseverance and forbearance. The great 
the harmonious involutions of contri-| 294 only danger in such a plan would be that the women 
‘ince, and the never-bewildered complexity, I saw | would be very likely to quarrel, tattle, and be jealous 
; ed and greasy fellow, the imperious engine’s lackey and envious of one another, and that the husbands 
a a drudge, whose sole office was to let fall, at intervals,a| Would be ultimately compelled to take up the cause 
- or two of oil upon a certain joint. Then my soul of their wives, and thus, for a little woman’s breath, inju- 
wid within me, See there « piece of mechanism to which diciously let loose, break up the whole scheme. From 
that other you marvel at is but as the rude first effort of | Prince to peasant, from milliovaire to milliner, and from 
Oa _a force which not merely suffices to set a few! P®lace to hovel, female nature has been kicked, cuffed 
ooo motion, but which can send an impulse al] | and degraded into the same seandalizing, tattling, envi- 
through the infinite future,—a contrivance, not for tarn-| ©W8 and unmanageable spirit of evil If this difficulty 
; out pins, or stitching button-holes, but for making | could be got over—and we would sooner trust, in Associ 
ing jets and Lears. And yet this thing of iron shall be| ®tion, poor women than rich ones—we do not entertain a 
= waited on, guarded from rust and dust, and it doubt that the plan we have indicated could be success- 
shall be a crime but 30 mead os te scree 4 with a pin ;| fully carried into effect. 
i other. with its fire of God in it, shall be buffeted ‘ 
al “aa thither, and finally sent carefully a thousand| . We need not recommend this pamphlet to the atten- 
miles to be the target for a Mexican cannon-ball. Un-| tion of all who show any symptoms of being Californi- 
thrifty Mother State! My heart burned within me for} ally inclined. It condenses in a brief and readable 


: indi ion, and I renewed this covenant with . : , 
pity aa aliie mansuetus ero, at, rg iesphe- manner the most important information extant on the 
yo ? ? , 


ae contra Christum, non ita—H. W.] subject, and is interspersed with reflections that will 
We commend also to the reader the description of | be more or less valuable according to the calibre of the 
an editor’s position, on page 73, and the splendid pas-| "e2der. The sale it meets with shows it to be the 
age just before it, about “ a piece of barbarism which | ™0st popular book of the doy, and will make it truly a 
prist and the nineteenth century say shall cease, and | Specimen of golden literature to the publisher, what- 
hich Messrs. Smith, Brown, and others say shall not | Ver influx it may cause to the pocket of the Editor. 
> We copy the following passage, expressing the hope- 


y 
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nest. 
aaihis to glance at the debtor and creditor account ful, progressive spirit of the Editor, which we fear 
ween B. Sawin, Esq., volunteer, and (Blank) Glory, might be overlooked by the hot-brained aspirants who 
fier the Mexican war. Last and not least, read the will plunge into the work for the sake only of its ge- 
jossary and Index all through ; they have the interest ography and statistics. 


hich the dried skeleton of an eccentric acquaintance If es and well-approved theories be correct, there 
- be is little doubt that civilization will carry to these regions 

might have, or @ Yorick’s ekall. some of her own diseases, which are punishments for its 
In parting, we thank the author and all concerned| corruptions and crimes, it is destined to bear for ever 
r the wholesome truth, the genuine poetry and gen- about with it until it shall have become purified. With 
£ thie book. Itis b fulfilling ie our magnificent cities, plantations, schools, colleges, man- 

yine humor of this book. S humor tu:filling it’! ufactories, newspapers and mechanics’ shops, will doubt- 
ye mission, humor on the right side for once. These hare go vena and eee prostitution and petty 
A . | larceny, small-pox and the venereal, rheumatism and in- 

Biglow Papers,” as they fret a long detached in temperance, and the whole horid train of civilized vices and 
wspapers had not a little influ ence in bringing Mas-| diseases. But we are an ardent and hopeful believer In the 


chysetts and the North upon their feet, to take the progressive destiny of humanity: and we trast that ere 


and the whole | poor man either going or staying anywhere. Yet there 
—an own| @ré means whereby even the poor and the destitute be- 

































THE NATIONAL ERA, 
G@. BAILEY, Jun. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
J. G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 

IHE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political end 


to secure the Personal Rights of all men and to harmonize 
social and politica) relations with the demands otf Justice ; 


summed up in the brief maxims—Free 

h, @ Free Press ; Free Soil, F vee Laborand Fiee Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 

prepared at proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 

character and course of the Era. 
We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Rights, the Law of 


our Republican Institutions ; 

That Emancipation, without compulsory Expatriation is a 
high ow: demanded alike by Justice and expediency , 

That ere is butone safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery, and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists ; 

‘hat Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under | 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all ‘Territory 
now belonging or that may hearatter belong to the United 
States ; 

That the American Union, asthe bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free | 
Trade among the numerous States and Territories stretch. | 
ing trom the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; | 
as the Refuge ot suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is ‘of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress ; and that there | 
isenough intelligence and virue in its members to extin-| 

uish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
mpairs Its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility ; 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as | 
to place the election of a President in the handsof the Peo. 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible ; and. to be still farther 
amended so astogive to the people of the several States 
the election oftheir United States Senators, changing the 
term of office from six to four years; 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 

werof removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
boots ot the Postmaster General ; 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, shall be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances’ two cents, prepaid ; that the frankin 
priveilege should be abolished ; and negotiations institutec 
for the purpose of securing tree exchanges within reasona- 
ble limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the 
United States, and a reduction tothe jewest point possible 
in the postage on letters passing between foreign countries 
and our own ; 

That the pnblic lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be denated in| 
limited quantitiesto actual settlers who are landless : 

That the inalienability of the Homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : 

That all restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all natyons, ought to be removed as soon as pos- 
sible ; 

That Congress ought tomake due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of Commerce with 
oo nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits. and be not proper subjects for 
State or ihdividual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what weclaim 
for ourselves—the credit of honest motives: 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given as 
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LITT£+L’S LIVING AGE. 
PROSPECTUS. 

7 ee work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of 

Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received by the 
public tor twenty years,) but as it is twice as large and appears 
so viten, we not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our scope and gathering a greater and more att) ac- 


Literary Newspaper, an advocate of Reforms, adapted to! tive variety, are able so to increesethe solid and substantial part 


of our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 


especially of that Great Movement whose doctrines are| © The eJaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarter ly, 
Thought. Free| and other Reviews ; and Bleckwood’s noble criticiems on Poe- 


try, his keen political Commenta ies highly wrought tales, and 
vivid descriptions of rural and mountein scenery ; and the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sa 
gacious Spectator, the sparkling Kaamine:, the judicious then- 
@um, ‘he busy and industrious Literary Gazeite, the sensible and 
comprehensive Bitannia, the sober and respectable Christian 


Christianity, the spirit of the age, and the essential nature of | Observer—these are intermixed with the ) ilitary and Naval re. 


miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fresev’s, Tait’s, Mins. 
worth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 

ood enough meke useol the thunder of The Times. Weshall 
increase our variety by importations from the eontinent of Ku 
rope, and from thenew growth of the British colonies 


The steamship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, and will greatly multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travellrs, and politicians, with all parts of the 


world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in- 
teiligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of toreign countries. Ano this:is not only because of thei: 
nearer connection with ourselves, but Lecause the nations seem 
to be hastening, through a rapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Col@mization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vov ages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; and. in gen 


| eral, we shallsystematically and very fully acquaint our read 


ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire 
ly negiecting our own 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who 
wish to keep hemesons informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers and Physicians—to 
men of business and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and useful to their wives and children. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. Wesay indispensable, because inthis day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx ot 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other w ay than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental und moral appetite must be gratified 

We hope that, “by winnowing the wheat from the chaff.” by 

oviding abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 
Feet ion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 
solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. ‘ 

TERMS. 


The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad- 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 
Toinsure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs paying a year inadvance, will be supplied as follows: 
our copies for ‘ . 20 
Nine copies for . ° . ° 40 
Twelve copies for . ° : 5 50 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 
«Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. 
Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 





will convey @ correct idea not only ofits action, but of its spirit 
and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reuuudihe entpanbe shalj be spared for contribu- 


any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 
their value. 

AGENCIES. 
We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 









poral ground, amid wicked political party issues: 
ould this book have been published a little earlier 
would have encouraged many more not to desert the 
rty of theirown hearts and consciences, which ral- 
dunder the banner of “ Free Soil.” By the war, 


the new and gigantic empire about to to spring up upon 
the golden slopes of the Pacific shall have become adoles 

cent. intelligence and a virtuous social development will 
have so kept pace with its puberty as to rescue it from 
many of the worst horrors of our decrepid state,—or at 
— to impose them in a greatly modified and milder 
orm. 





tions from sOme of the best minds in the country. Jonn G.| North America, ier increasing the circulation of this work ; 
Wuirttrer will continue as Corresponding Editor enriching | and for doing this, a liberal commisricn will Le allowed to 
our colums with productions of permanent value- We havethe | gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
pleasure of announcing that the author of “ Modern Reforms) we will — correspond on this subject with any agent who 
and Reformers.” Henry B. Stanton,is to become a regular| will send us undoubted references 

contributor, We are making arrangements for the publication . POSTAGE. — 

of some invaluable origmal papers onthe Resources of the| When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
Great West, by agentleman every wav competent to the| sheets,and is rated asa pamphiet, at four anda halfcents Bnt 
task , and also oforiginal sketches andtales Home Reading when sent Without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
























it not asign worth of noting, that our acknowledged 
rst poets nearly all marched as leaders or followers in 
hat brave array of resistance to base compromise ? 
fot only Lovell, but Whittier, Bryant, Dana, Emer- 
pn, Longfellow! For poetry loses its life when it 
ses its truth to humanity. 


Poems and Ballads. By Tuomas Bucnanan Reap. 
Appleton and Co. New York and Philadelphia : 
1848. 


We have read the greater part of this little volume 
with pleasure. Mr. Reap is a graceful, if nota vigor- 
ous writer, and there is a fine poetic sentiment run- 

he Gold Mines of California, and also a Geograph- ning through his verses. We should suppose, too, that 
ical, Topographical and Historical View of that| he was somewhat of a painter, from the excellent pic- 
Country. From Official Documents and Authentic | wresque effects that he occasionally produces. The 


oa a on  diaed (2 , eo longest poem in the book is a dramatic sketch, called 
ly of the Go ion. . G. Fosrer, . 2 
Esq. New York: Published by Dewitt and Dav- The Alchymist and his Daughter, which displays un- 


enport, Tribune Buildings. 1848. usual dramatic capacities The softened and music- 
“Go for gold,” is now the ery that every where | like tone of the close reminds us of Goethe’s beautiful 
eels our ears, and it has not quite so frighiful a| finale in Egmoat. The following short poem is a 
bund as when uttered in the Streets of London, it| specimen, though not the best of the artist’s ability. 
reateneda ran on the Bank of England. We con- The Deserted Road. 

s, however, that we do not cherish a very sanguine Ancient road, that wind’st deserted 

ith in the visions of El Dorado, which are seen by Sacsibeane ee a 

r young men and our old men, at the corners of the Like a stream without a sai! ; 

reets, and in the marts of business. It will be no 

ore possible now than heretofore for honest, pains- 
ing industry, to secuge the effects of its labors ; the 
eculator, the monopolist, the stockjobber and gambler 
lisoon be at home on the soil of California ; and the 
ment their foot is planted there, no power on earth 
0 prevent them from helping themselves to the li- 
'sshare. Most of the humbugs of civilization have 
me grounds for their pretensions, and the reality of 
iifornia gold will not prevent the unlucky victim, 
hogets fleeced by the operation, from suffering when 
‘skin is taken off. There is no way to insure jus- 
»¢quity, and complete success in the management 
adventurers for California, but the adoption of the 
‘ciative principles. Let vessels be fitted out with 
® agreement, carrying a full supply of provisions, 
mhing, tools, &c., for the use of the company, and a 
‘share of the products guaranteed to any man be- 
ging to it, according to the value of his labor, 
hether he digs gold or digs potatoes, or sees the boil- 
of the pot, and it may be hoped, that persevering 
‘efficient young men would be able to secure a 
opetence, if not an ample fortune, in a short space of 
tt. In this case, there would be no danger of the 
"deserting the ship, or of extortional demands for 
necessaries of life, so as to compel a man, who has 
ed for months midleg deep in water, to pay away 
nh one hand the gold which he has gathered with the 


met. This is well put by Mr. Fosrer, the Editor of) ~~ = ——— 
Pamphle: before us in the following passage : THE WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 


¥; f ILL re-open their Sales-room on Monday December 11th, 
"ithout, therfore, lending the sanction of our unqual- | at No. 59 High Street. 
‘eudorsement to the dazzling stories told of the abun- Useful and fancy articles, books of the Associative School, | 
ice of the precious metal in our new possession of Cali-| and refreshments can be obtaine! at the room, which will be 
“, we do recommend, without hesitation, that all | — every oy Se eleven till two o'clock. eee 

eh, oo ‘ ) | ds ol té ' » 7 
“ ‘died young men and mechanics, with or without | eaieies, dattan — kin : f — bee | ae 
“es, who find life a hopeless lapse of struggle in il-| cad transitions €, flower painting, pap » COpy ing | 
— toil in the eastern cities, snould, if possible, em- Instruction will be given by members of the Union, in music, | 
“eto California. We know how easy itis tosay“em- | yoecai and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing 

eto California,” aud how difficult is the task of a Boston, Nov, tith. 1848. : 


Standing by thee, I look backward, 
And, as in the light of dreams, 

See the years descend and vanish, 
Like thy whitely tented teams. 


Here I stroll along the village 
As in youth’s departed morn; 

But I miss the crowded coaches, 
And the driver’s bugle-horn— 


Miss the crowd of jovial teamsters 
Filling buckets at the wells, 
With their waius from Conestoga, 
And their orchestras of bells. 


To the mossy way-side tavern 
Comes the noisy throng no more, 

Aud the faded sign, complaining, 
Swings, un.oticed, at the door ; 



















While the old, decrepid toilman, 
Waiting for the few who pass, 
Reads the melancholy story 
In the thickly springing grass. 


Ancient highway, thou art vanquished ; 
The usurper of the vale 

Rolls in fiery, iron rattle, 
Exuit .tions on the gale. 


Thou art vanquished and neglected ; 
But the good which thou hast done, 
Though by man it be forgotten, 
Shail be deathless as the sun. 


Though neglected, gray and grassy, 
Still I pray tht wy decline 

May be through as vernal valleys 
And as blest a calm as thine. 
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The Era will continue to be adorned by the poetry of con- 
tributors whose names are familiar to our readersas house- 
hoi words. 

Terms—$2 per annum, always payable in advance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sendin 
ustwo NEW snbscribers, shall have the three copies for $5 

All communications, on business of the Era, or tor public. 
ation, should be addressed to G. BAILEY, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 

iG Friendly Editors, publishing or noticing the forego- 
ng trospectus, will confer a favor that will be duly a 
ciated. dis 


BR.TISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSURIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, | 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 


a newspaper given in the jaw, and cannot legally be chargeu 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. We 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is * any printed publication, issued in numbers, 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli. 
gence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put up 

in Monthly Parts, containing four or five =e numbers. In 


»pre- this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 


works, containing in each part double the mattcr of any of the 
uarterlies. But we recommend the weekly numbers. as 
iresher and ‘uller of life. Postage on the Monthly pert is about 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each 
volume containing ag much matter asa Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 
{u7~ Published at six dollars a year, by 


wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. nols E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate- meen Fa ; 2 . 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear | SWEDENSORG’S WRITINGS. 


type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi. | 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile ot the | 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, aud Radical. “Blackwood” and the ‘‘Lon- 
don Quarterly” are ‘ory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical. ‘The “North British 
Review” is more ofa religious character, having been original. 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, ance 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13vols.8vo. $17 
The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein ore revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5vols. $850 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning ‘the Lord, The Sacred Scripture to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents 


ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associsted with Sir. David | Onthe New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—j0) : ents 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. single 
Prices of 1:49, (if subscribed for carly.) Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12k 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 0 per annum. True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
For any two 6 500 se New Church. 1lvol 8vo Cambric. $2 
For any three os 700 a A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 
For ail fourot the o 8 00 ae tion of Babylon. Cambric,+4 cents, 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 “ On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Accoun 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 * of their inhabitants. Combric, 44 cents. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 Oo “ On the 4*hanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 


Payments to be made in ail cases in advance. 

C:ossinc —Four copies of any or allthe above works will 
be evat to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for tnree— he fourth copy being gratis. 

Exarcy Copies —A late arrangement with the British publish 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta 
ges secured to our subsgribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat “subscribe early whale the price is low !”” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 


Dec. 9. 79 Fulton st., New York. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS 
OF THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. | 


SERIES of six concerts, will be given onthe plan of for- 
mer years, in Boston once a fortnight, commencing about 
the Ist of January, and a larger room will be provided. 

As, however, the Quartett absolutely requires a small room for 
its best mu ical effect, the number of tickets is necessarily limi- 
ted to three hundred | 

The subscription lists will remain open until December !6th, | 
at G.P. Reed’s Music Store, Ticknor & Co’s Bookstore, and at | 
Mr. Chickering’s Piano Forte Factory. 

The first violin will beheld by JOSEPH BURKE, and the 
Piano Forte by RILHARD HOFFMAN. d2 





| 
| 





MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION | 
AND ITS GROUPS, | 

HE Philadeiphia Union of Associationists was formed, and | 
its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at a Meeting 


to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Meet- | 


ings of the Union are held at the Hall weekly, throughout each | 
year,on Turspay Evenings, at $ o’clock, from the Ist of April | 


October to the Istof April. The Regular meetings of the 
Groups are held weekly thr»ughout each year, on Monpay| 
Evenings, at the same place and hours ! 


| to the Ist of Ox tober, and at half past 70 clock from the Ist of | ft 


The Tie~*‘se on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 

The Wise~m of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di 
vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in whichthe 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 62} cents 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugiel Love. 8 vo 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 

hings seen and heard 2 mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
1°% cents. 

Pre Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols, 
$7 25 
~ The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 26. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; } vol 593 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87 F 

Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50) cents 

Misceilaneons Observations,connected with the Physica) Sci 
ences. $2 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &e. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
4arm 12 School street, Boston 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
N R. WM. RADDE, No, 322 Broadway, New York, Gener 
4 al Agent tor the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
sic ,for the United States, res cetfully informs the Home@opathic 


of the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 7th day | physicians and the friends o the System, that he has always on 
of April !847, the Anniversary of the Birth ot Fourier. Persons | pany a good assortment of Meensbopath ic "Me i iz « “\ be enue lete 
| of either sex, w hether resident in Philadelphia or not, who are! gets or by single vials, in Tinctures Dilutic ns and ‘Trituration 
interested in and friendly to this cause, which is believed to be | 4)so all Homeopathic Books published ir ‘this country and E ; 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, are invited | pone. . oo “if 120 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Meeting ofthe Ex.curive Commirter of the AMERICAN 
Union oF Assoctariontsts will be held at No.59 High 
Street, Boston, on Turspay, December 26, at lWo’clock, A.M 
A tull and punctual attendance is earnestly requested. 
E. GILES, Secretary. 
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64 
-s CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this Society shall be the American 
Union oF AssociaTIONIsTs. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributors to the funds of the Affiliated Union to which 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 

No local Union shall bereeognized .« Affiliated, which 
does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union, 






II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society bused ona system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integra Education ; 

Unity or INTEREsts : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


III. Its Method ofoperation shall be the appointment 
of agents, che sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, aadin every way dif- 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing tor 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose, — 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design.ted by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin ease any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ez officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union; and shall have power to fill 
oceasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HO: ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 


0. MACDANIEL, “ { 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. } Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 


W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ 
J.58. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WituiaM A. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrexrietp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Pansons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Bu rume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrown, Treasurer. 


J.WatcorTt, 
Catviy Beown, 
CaxvoLttne HiLtpreru. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58 37 Males 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sarrary, Vice President. 

James Setrers, Jr., Cor. Secretary and Librarian. 

A, W. Harrison, Recording Seeretaryand Treasurer 

ae Coeains, Chief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 

Evizavetu Brackwe , Chief of the Group of Social 
Culture. 

Wittian Etper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina 
tion. 


Organized, April 7, 1847. 
Females. 


Members 43. 31 Males, 12 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Josern J. Cooxe, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jouy L. Crarke, Secretary. 
SrerHen WesstTer, T'reasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 

Treasurers. 

Lowell, Mass. - - - Wo. T, G. Pierce, 

New Bedford, Mass. - - + Cnas. H. Corrix. 

Springfield, “ - - - G. W. Swazey. 

Newburyport, “ - - - Rev. E. A. Earov. 

Amesbury, * = - . Rev. 8. C. Hrwirt. 

Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Sturvevant. 

Nantucket, “ ° - - 

Bangor, Maine, - - - Mary Poor. 

Pittsford, Vermont, - - - Dr. J.8. Ewine. 

Clarendon, Pi - - C, W.opHouse, 

Brandon, S - - - G. W. Wacker. 

Middlebury, “ - - - . 

New York, N. Y. - - - J. T. Wurre. 

Albany, _ - +) ip Tapran TownsEnp. 

Westmorland, N. Y. - . 

Utica, « - - 

King’s Ferry, “ - - 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - - + James Nichots. 

Wheeling, Va. - - - Wa. McDrarmip. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, - - J.B. Russec.. 
Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuasg. 





















' THE HARBINGER * 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols, $15 

The Apocalypse aoe according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are p' ted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth ¢8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
conéerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Lite. Neat Cambric, 624 cents, 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—1|0 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. {4 vol.8 vo. Cambric, #2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement andthe Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The Wisdom of apna Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 62} cents. ; 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning ConjugialLove. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. i2mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
124g cents 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 
, PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
7 25. 
The Economy ot the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. §$) 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci- 
ences. 2 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo, 
Noble’s Appeal. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 
Bush's Reply to Woods. 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.§ . 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s Essays. 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


Aer & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 

of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned..below, which can be sent by mati or express, in any 

yuantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
ense. 

Wiret Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, anda page of easy monosy]- 
ables, written in the honographic characters, intended to be 

sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two centseach. Per hun- 
dred, - aie - ; - $i 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condenced as of theart The pee use that Phonogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no diffloulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
— of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolsjand 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 
Fenty. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 

en, e 0 37 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 60 

Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drill ed at its first and second lessons. 


> : - - - 050 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 


— ¢ . 012 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa 1 chart, containing the call 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, 0 60 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phono ic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of sonegenens re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P, 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - - - 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Lan wage by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while im the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy aud Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaRs. 





The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonoty pic Newspaper, per an 
0 


num, - a“ 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Camada, can 
receive any ofthe above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the loool the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as wil be 
seen by the following extract fromthe Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so Jiberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters communications, &c., must be post Parp. 
Bemg engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for eveyy outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that ifthe amount sent oc- 
conlonaliy cpanel the order, we will not enter it wpon our books, 

ut will send some work on Phonography or Pho sufti- 
cient to balance it. craphy — 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five pottars, ANDREWS & BOYLE, 





FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


| Cyrene for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt ef a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street 







VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN, 


O., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 
ELMICH& CO., No. ay aosicteoanh ot 


Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and ail other ancient 
uages, is now more than tenfold larger than has ever betore 
Been offered to an American public, and presents an astonishing 
variety of the choicest productions of the human intellect. 
Very richis the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. 
‘heir collection of ene and Lithographic Prints com- 
a nee copies from the most celebrated Royal Picture 
ies of Europe. Visitors to the city are invited to 
tion, Atl Books and Works ot Art —— to order. Cata- 
logues and any desired informationon li ure willingly iur- 
nished. : 

Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goous from here, and by their 
agency books may be ordered to be ught ot our establishment 
with the jeast inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils you ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
churehdie Apostel. Dresden und Leipslg. 1847. $1 75. 

Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briete seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner ae hen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847. 37. , 

Bete Dek, R. Lehrbueh der engeschichte Er. 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite v 


Auflage. Lei , 1846. $l 31. 
Hoe . Dr. ir. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Hancschriften der H 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 


uthers Predigten uc ber Joh. 


tel. rster Band: Dr. Martin 
Rene ant Berlin, 1847. 


13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. 
1 50. 
’ Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschre,bung. Zweiter Band. miuttaet 1847. $2 37}. 
Kahnis, Lio. K. 4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $1 62}. 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Hade—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. : 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen, Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. ¢6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse = Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt, $2 18. 
7 Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. #1 75, 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 

ten. $3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
Die i he Buch und Kunsthandl 

ie deutsche Buch und Ku andlung. 
f HELMICH & CO., 
421 Broadway. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE 


AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
P American Public with a faithful view of all the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present- 
ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly-varying as- 

t of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refi.edand intellectual coun~ 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essay 8 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voyages and travels—biography and history —and unexception~ 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The same editorial pen,that of one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work withwell executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Penodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this misc = b 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular traz.smission of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month.— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 
day. 

Teams +The price of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 
year, always payable in advance. 

Agencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all important places in the Union, and a liberal 
com tion allowed. Applications, with references, are in- 
vited. 
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To Clergy men, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 

As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by eemangs oe Ney 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that su 
scribers who may desire it may have the —— of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at a trifling advance. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
Ba. Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegy pten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung i-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1545, $8 70. 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende. 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 256 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 

s Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 

1 50. 

Menzel. Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Autg Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine WV eltgeschichte. § Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahistichen, Braunschweig. 1*45-47. $6 50. 
—— mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. Si0. 

otteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichie. Mit Zugrundlegun 
des roseren Werks bearbeitet. In 6 Baende. 5 Aut. Btute 
gard. 1846. $1 75. 
we Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
- $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1#42. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 37} cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. abd 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and~for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from theheart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service it we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
yas and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 

asis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Chiistianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 

and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No.9 Spruce street 


_. LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY 
Y Victor Hennequin. Price 123 cents. is day published 


and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE. 
s23 No, 9 Spruce Street. 


eked AITS OF FOURIE 

















PORT é R. 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier. 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, for sale at 
the ; HARBINGER OFFICE, 
au 19 No. 9, Spruce street. 















































AD,CO a oe, 
Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorang 
Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New Yorj_ 

at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 
HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND © 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in fe dae 
every subject connected with . 1 
Het ‘ad Geagiainy j i tile Biosraphy soe 2 
ercan 3 
the abjest pens on the fedding \optcs of the day, rela hota 
mercial Affairs; Descriptive, Statistical, and Hisowien Ac. 
Mercantile Transactuons ; bert Changes; Tara ; Gost 
ercan ms ; Port Charges ; is; Cu 
Commercial Regulations ; ‘Treaties ; Commercial Btathueet 
the United States, and the different countries of the world y; 
which we have intercourse, Levey A sical Chan 
ter, Population, Productions, Exports, Imports, Senpers Mon, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associain 
connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries 
Incorperated Compenies, Railroacs, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &e.; Extaciples of C Finance and Boni 
. with Practica) an Historical Details and Illustration. 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Revetts, and Decision; 
, includin 


gE 


aol | 


of Courts in the United States and Euro g Insurane 
Partnership, Principal and Agevt, Bills of Exchange, .,\< 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping - ke, and No 9 


whatever else shail tend to 
try and the world, and illustrate the varioustupics bear 
Commerce and Commercivl Literature ; and we may ventu;, 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages > 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the {o x 
teen volumes now completed. * 
Our means of enhancing the value of “Tur Mercn,, 
Macazine anv Commenciat Review,” are constantly incics, 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extendin Corres. 


\ 











pondence abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ dey 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available weshar "he 
be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the Merc} ee 7 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Palitica If up 
Economist, and, indeed, all who desire informaticn on the m Wi 
titarious operations of business life. Ps ia 
&G-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine embracin The 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than (00 large octays 
pages : — brin ns yaa e Dec., 1847, mee be obtained g But | 
e Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton st: or ; 
Sabie peti , 142 Fulton street, New York at the sy). Shall 
ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. The 
HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures comm While 
T this Institution on the first Monday in November mee The 
tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by 
os ant ont Somer on p, Which also continues jou; vis 
nths. A gratuitous preliminary course comme { i 
first Monday in October, onbaouttinien one month. oe — 
FACULTY, Of all 
: icke In des 
. ‘ — i} ee = peruse Surgery * oe 
- &. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, r i 
: geass ae sacs escatsccete se 10 @ Yet ge 
. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,, . . For 
W. Beach, M.D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine, 0 No 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases ot . e 
J.B Deca cne Galldre wn «oe oe 20s to 1000 Tos 
-R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes 
Medicine and Medical Terkertncdonen. ese 0 100 _ 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- If, t 
ticeof Medicine. . 0... 66 cscs ceseee ees 10% Fear n 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fe 
10. Demonstrators Ticket, on One hundred co) Joyous 
rs _—_ on or before the first Monday in November next, will be 

received as = in full for the entire tuition of one stude::: 

b> Matricu. n, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except 
The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre 

sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 

in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much «i. 

ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recest 

and important discoveries in phy siology, beari: g upon diagioss 

and practice ; a more thorough and practical system of Mate 

ria Medica and Pharmacy—auda reformed system of practice, 

based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 

enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital ene gies- 

to discard the use of mc rcurial medicines, and general depiction 

and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, ‘hit 

baffie the usual resources of medicine. Six or seven leciure 

and examinations willbe given daily. Candidates of giaiua 

tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must e. at. 

tended two regular collegiate courses of medical] lectures, \the 

last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after {ur 

years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend. 

ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows : 1845 6,*!- 

1846-7, 127— 1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or thre 

ears its classes wili be among the largest in the United State 
he collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) wil 

pa ye in 1849, sufficient for the reception o1 $00 or ili 

etters upon business or soliciting information, must be %: 

dress to the undersigned, (pos: raid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 

of the States in which the students reside, will be received © 

pay ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 

to $3 per week. 

T.V¥. eee a. D., ,' 
aculty. 
Cisicinnati, July 29, 1843. mone aul 
RUDOLPH GARRI 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 2 ASTOmr HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 

Rw leave to inform his triends and the public that his # 

rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of forei@ 

books are now unrivalied in this country, and that orders 

trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orie 

are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by‘ 

N&ExT German Sieamer, thus limiting the time required for filliig —— 

any order to from two fo three months. He feels bound toexpr® 

his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encour 

ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justily their com 

_— by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his oblig* 

List of Recent Importations 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea unde Ap 
Zerstorung Jervsalems. Deutsc# von Ludw. Eichler, 
vols. Svo. with 4maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, $3. _. 

F. W. Barthoid’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschici!® Wer 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchiiclé ourth k 
und burgertiche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmelkéit : 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153-1598. 1s quire w 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. . ili 
A very important work on the important period of the tate 

teenth century. Atth 

Dr. K. W, Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seiner psychologisch*® und * 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichtet- " King 

ae oe 1848. Sewed, $1 75.” —— ears be 
- Hofken Viamisch- 848. * 
of e Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1} S Toy, w 
A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its 0" note ti 

historical development, politieal and social movements, ™ “2 

arts, language, ke. &c. led, 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herev't 2 
v. Dr G Oelsner-Monmorque. } vol. 8vo. Bremen. !"* oe 
Sewed, $1 75. , who 
Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the Fr” 

language. “9 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsatt he Troj 
Monmorque. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. ) 
A very spirited Anti-Slavery Book. , tt whi 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 3 vol. me abli 
der der Free. 24 vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1943. ** ish 
ed, $2 50. re ar pro 
One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving #™ 

than passing notice, +o) info Ist. J 
Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographic#! ” t 

mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Bu" _ 

are, on application, readily furnished by S85 Ww 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, atl ort 

823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New Y°°_ ty yee 

OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. _ ¢ ‘ 

The Executive Committee of the America® UNIO | neta, 

AssociaTioniers have taken an office at No.9 Spr 2nd. ' 

(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their me time 

tor the transaction of business, and to which place" a - 

munications o them should be addressed. The © boi sae 

Agent of the Union will be found there during office »” - Tritorie 

and al! members of Affiliated Unions, and persons ° se? disci 

ral, interested in the Associative movement, ar¢ T") es 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may SW uae ¢ 

convenience. Associ pave it b 


Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Associatio®, "* 
be made at the above office. Address, ; 

GEORGE RIPLEY .. 
Office Am. Union Associationls 
9 Spruce St., New * 


